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“THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT I8 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.”-— Goethe, 
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YRYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT ROSE SHOW, 


)_F P , and German Gymnastic Society's Display, THIS 
DAY. This is the most interesting of all the flower shows held during the season. 
The universal admiration of the national flower, its numberless varieties, ranging 
from purest white to sable, its delicious odour, and the immense number of specimens 
collected, combine to render the Rose Show pre-eminent among the flower shows of 
the season. It was at the Crystal Palace that the first Rose Show was held, and each 
year some new attractive feature has been introduced. 

The Display will take place in the Open Theatre, which will be handsomely fitted 
up as a dining room. 

In the Concert Hall there will be an exhibition of articles suitable for table deco- 
rations, contributed by the following eminent manufacturers—Messrs, Powell & 
Sons, Copeland, H. Green & Son, and Mortlock, 

The great stage will be specially decorated with fountains, foliage, statuary, &c. 

Music is an important feature on these occasions ; and, in addition to the usual per- 
formances during the day by the orchestral and military bands, at 4 o'clock, a grand 
a performance will take place on the Great Handel Orchestra, conducted by 

r. Manns. 

The Palace will be open, as usual, at 10; the Show will be open at about 12; the 
gardens of Rockhills will be open for promenade from 4 till 6°30. 
sé The Coldstream Guards Band, under Mr, F. Godfrey, will play during the display. 

Admiss‘on at coors, 5s, Guinea Season Tickets, free. 


ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


PROSPECTIVE ARRANGEMENTS. 

This Evening (Sarorvar) Rossini’s Opera, “‘ OTELLO.” Otello, Signor Mongini ; 
Roderigo, Signor Gardoni ; Iago, M. Faure (his second appearance in that character) ; 
Elmiro, Signor Foli ; Emilia, Mdlle. Cari; and Desdemona, Mdlle. Christine Nils- 
son (her second app in that character). juctor, Signor ARDITI. 

Monpay, June 27th, ““LES HUGUENOTS.” Raoul di Nangis, Signor 
Mongini; Il Conte di St. Bris, M. Faure ; Il Conte di Nevers, Mr. Santley ; Marcello, 
Signor Foli; Huguenot Soldier, Signor Rinaldini; Tavannes, Signor Archinti; De 
Cossi, Mr. Lyall; De Retz, Signor Trevero; Meru, Signor Castelli; Maurevert, 
Signor Zoboli; Coprifuoco, Signor Raguer; Dama d’Onore, Madame Corsi; 
Bohemienne, Malle. Fioretti; Urbano, Madame Trebelli-Bettini; Margarita di 
Valois, Mdlle. Ilma di Murska; and Valentina, Madame Barbot. 

Tuesbar, June 28, “LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.” Ii Conte, Mr. Santley ; Figaro, M. 
Faure ; Bartolo, Signor Castelli ; Basilio, Mr. Lyall; Antonio, Signor Zoboli; Don 
Curzio, Signor Rinaldini ; Marcellina, Madame Corsi; Cherubino, Mdlle, Pauline 
Lewitzky ; Susanna, Madame Volpini; and La Contessa, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson 
(her second app in that character). 

Tuurspay, June 30, Mozart's Opera, “DON GIOVANNI.” Don Giovanni, M. 
Faure ; Don Ottavio, Signor Garduni; Commendatore, Signor Foli; Masetto, Signor 
Zoboli; Leporello, Mr, Santley. The minuet will be danced by Mdlle, Fioretti. 
Zerlina, Mdlle. Pauline Lewitzky (her ‘rst appearance in the character); Donna 
Anna, Madame Barbot ; and Donna Elvira, Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. 

On Sarurpar, July 2, a favourite Opera, in’ which Mdlle. Christine Nilsson will 


ppear. 
Acting Manager .. ~ Mr. JARRETT. 


Doors open at Eight o’clock, the opera will commence at half-past. The box-office 
of the Theatre is open daily from Ten to Five. Stalls, one guinea; dress circle 
10. 6d. ; amphitheatre stalls, 5s.; amphitheatre, 2s, 6d. 


i OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Inatituted 1822,— 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


BPachi, ry 























Unper THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CHRISTIAN, 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 


President—Tsz Eart or Dupiey. 
Principal—Prorrssor W. SrerNDALE BENNETT. 


wat Next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and Associates, 
take place at the Institution on THURSDAY Evening, the 30th June, ing 


GAIBTY THEATRE, 
STRAND. 


Sole Lessee and Manager . Mr. Joan Ho.uingsugap. 


MDLLE. GEORGI, 
(From La Scala, Milan) 
Has the honour to announce (under Royal and Distinguished Patronage) 
A GRAND 


DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL MATINEE 
On WEDNESDAY, JUNE 29ru, 1870. 
On which occasion the following Eminent Artists, amongst others, will appear :— 


Madame VOLPINI, Mdlle. CONSTANCE GEORGI (by kind permission of 
Charles Reade, Esq.), and Mdlle. GEORGI; Mr. SANTLEY, Signor GARDONI, 
Signor VERGER, and Mr. LINDSAY SLOPER; M-. J. L. TOOLE, Miss 
FARREN, Miss CONSTANCE LOSEBY, Mr. PERRINI, and other Members of the 
Gaiety Company. 

The Performances will cemprise:—AN OPERETTA, A POPULAR FARCE, 
A MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT, AN OPERATIC SCENE (with Mdlle. 
Gesasrt’ A SCENE FROM A POPULAR DRAMA (with Mdlle. Cosstance 





Grorat 


Doors open at Two. Performances to commence at 230, Carriages 6.30. 
Prices :—Orchestral Stalls, 15s.; Balcony Stalls, 10s. ; Upper Boxes, 3s. ; Pit, 2s.; 
Amphitheatre, 1s.; Private Boxes, from £1 1s. 
The Musical Arrangements under the Direction of Herr Mevsr Lutz. 
Stage Manager or F ro Mr. R. SOUTAR. 


Places may be secured at once at the Theatre, the Chief Libraries, and at Mdlle. 
Georgi’s Residence, 31, Harley Street. 


R. HENRY LESLIE’S FOURTH and LAST 

GRAND COXNCERT this season, Moxpay Morne Next, June 27th, at Sr. 
James's HALL, commencing at half-past two. Soloists—Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, 
Malle. Iima di Murska, Madame Sinico, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Gardoni, 
Signor Foli, Mr. Henry Leslie’s Choir, and Mr. Sims Reeves, who will make his 
only appearance in Sacred Music during the London season. Conductor—Mr. Henry 
Lustre.—Reserved sofa stalls, £1 1s; area stalls, 10s. 6d. ; balcony stalls (front row), 
15s. ; balcony stalls, 10s. 6d,; unreserved area, 58. ; balcony, 58.; upper balcony, 
2s. 6d. Tickets at Cramer & Co.'s, 201, Regent Street, and 43, Moorgate Street, 
City ; and Austin's Office, St. James's Hail, 


HILHARMONIC SOCIETY, Conductor, Mr. W.G. 
CUSINS.—* Honour to Beethoven.”"—LAST CONCERT, Sr. Jamus’s Hatt, 
Monday, July 4th, at Eight o'clock. Programme selected entirely from 
Beethoven's works, including symphonies No. 1 and No. 9(choral) ; choral fantasia, 
pianoforte, Mdme. Arabella Goddard ; Dervishes’ chorus ; overture, Leonora, in C ; 
&c. Stalis, 10s. 6d. and 7s: Tiekets, 5s. and 2s, 6d,—Lamborn Cock & Co. , 63, New 
Bond Street ; Mitchell’s, Chappell’s, Olliver's, Keith Prowse’s; Alfred Hays; and 
Austin’s Ticket Office, St. James's Hall. 


MUSIC PRACTICE FOR SALE. 
A SUCCESSOR is wanted by a Gentleman. Income 


between £400 and £500 per annum, in one of the principal towns in Scotland. 
Terms—the amount of last year’s income. A good musician would be certain to 
succeed. For further partioulars address “Music,” care of J. Purdie, 83, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh. 


ISS BANKS will sing (first time) “AH! MY 
HEART IS WEARY ” (new song by Kars Lucy Wazp, composer of ‘‘ The 
Weaver"), at Miss Walton’s Concert, June 27th.—Wegrxss & Co. 

















at Eight o'clock. 





MR. OBERTHUR’S MATINEE. 
NDER the Immediate Patronage of HER GRACE 


MU SICA, DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON. Mr. OBERTHUR’S MATINEE 
hone dee! on Wepyespar, June 29th, at his Residence, 14, Talbot Road, West- 
my pre A dle. Orgeni, Miss E..Armstrong, Mdme. Osborne Williams, 
Sheppard ‘Hon a A. ge Kontski, Herr L. Straus, M, Albert, Mr. Hallett 
Schott's, a Mr oO tinal r, Oberthur, Tickets, 10s, 6d., to be had at Lonsdale’s, 





le. DRASDIL will sing “HE IS UPON THE 


LONELY DEEP” (new and successful song by Karz Lucy Wagp, com- 


} isad "fi The Weaver”), on June 27th, and July 7th,—Waexss & Co., 16, Hanover 
tree’ 





PROFESSIONAL MAN, residing in a healthy and 

fashionablé Watering Place, receives an ARTICLED PUPIL who has some 
knowledge of the Organ and Choral Singing. Moderate Premium. Splendid Instru- 
ment and unusual Musical advantages, Address, J. D., Holmby House, London Road, 
Lower Clapton, London, 
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MONDAY, JULY 4th. 


ADAME NADINE DUNORD begs to announce 

that her MATINEE MUSICALE will take place, by kind permission of the 

Marquis of Downshire, at 24, BeLorava Squars, on Moxpar, July 4th, to commence 
at Three o’olock. Further particulars will be duly announced. 


HARLES and ARTHUR LE JEUNE'S THIRD 
EVENING CONCERT will take place at the ArcuiTecrcvraL Rooms, 9, 
Conduit Street, W.,on Tuzspay Next, June 28th, at Eight o'clock. The programme 
will include original compositions for their Harmonium Combination, and two for 
the Pianoforte, first time of performance. They will also play on the new American 
Chamber Organ. Vocalist—Madame Talbot Cherer. Tickets to be had at Chappell’'s, 
50, New Bond Street; and of Keith & Prowse, 48, Cheapside, No tickets at the 
Rooms. 


ISS MARY ELIZABETH WALTON (of the Con- 

servatoire, Leipsic) begs to announce her ANNUAL MORNING CONCERT, 
under the Immediate Patronage of H.R.H. the Duchess of Cambridge, H.R.H. the 
Princess Mary Adelaide Princess Teck, His Grace the Archbishop of York and 
Mrs, Thomson, at the Hanovgr Square Rooms, Monpay Next, commencing st Half- 
pastTwo. Artists—Mdlles. Liebhart, Katherine Poyntz, Thaddeus Wells, Galloway, 
Zuliani, Fairman, Osborne Williams, and Banks; Messrs. Alfred Baylis, Trelawny 
Cobham, Waldeck, and Maybrick. Pianoforte—Miss Mary Elizabeth Walton. 
Violin—Mr. H. Weist Hill. Violoncello—M. Albert. Conductors—Messrs. Kings- 
bury, Lehmeyer, Osborne Williams, Ganz, and Francesco Berger. Stalls, 10s. 6d. 
Family Tickets (admitting Three), One Guinea; to be obtained at the Rooms, and 
of Miss Walton, 27, Harley Street, W. 


\{ DME. MONTSERRAT has the honour to announce 
that her ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT, under the patronage of Lady 
Marian Alford, and Lady Elizabeth Cust, wiil take place at St. George's Hai, 
July 5th. Full particulars and names of Artists will be duly announced.—10, Upper 
Berkeley Street West, Connaught Square, Hyde Park, W. 


DME. MONTSERRAT (Contralto) is open to Engage- 
ments for Concerts, Oratorios, etc. For Terms, and Lessons, Address, 
10, Upper Berkeley Street West, Connaught Square, Hyde Park, W. 














“REVIVALS,” 


EDITED BY 


J. W. DAVISON. 
l GRAND FANTASIA 


(IN E AND A MINOR AND MAJOR), 


No. 2. DRAMATIC FANTASIA 
(IN C MAJOR), 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY 


WILHELM FRIEDEMANN BACH. 
each. 


Price 6s. 


No. 


#,* Both of the above named Fantasias were played for the First Time in Publie 
at the Monday Popular Concerts by Madame ARABELLA Gopparp. 


Lonpon: DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Recenr Srreer, W. 


“LITTLE WILLIE.” 


“TITTLE WILLIE.” By Juxves Benspicr. 
with distinguished success by 
MISS EDITH WYNNE, 
at Mr. Benedict's Concert, is published, price 3s., by 
Doncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, London, W. 





Sung 





R. HARLEY VINNING will sing L. Emanve.’s new 

song, ‘* THE CHARM,” City, 30th ; Hanover Square Rooms, July 7th; and 

at his raced principal Engagements. Address for Concerts, Oratorios, &., 28, Old 
Bond Street. 


Miss BANKS will sing Benzpicr’s “ROCK ME TO 


SLEEP,” and We.iincton Guepnser's romance, “ A SUMMER EVE,” at 
the Queen’s Concert Rooms, Miss Elizabeth Walton’s Grand Concert, June 27th. 


R. LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S ACADEMY OF 


MUSIC, Scholarships and unusual advantages. Students’ Concert, Hanover 
Square, Tis Day, June 25th.—Norfolk Road, Bayswater. F. Wessr, Sec. 


R. FREDERIC PENNA (Baritone) begs to announce 
his arrival from Italy, and that he will remain in London during the Season. 
Mr. Penna can accept Engagements for Concerts, Oratorios, &c. Address, 44, West- 


bourne Park Road, W. 
A YOUNG GENTLEMAN, aged 16, son of a late 
Professor of Music, is desirous of obtaining Pupils for Instruction in the earlier 
branches of Pianoforte playing. Terms, Fifteen to Twenty Shillings per Quarter, 
Apply to Mr, L., 20, Mecklenburgh Square, W.C. 














PUPILS WANTED. 





Now Ready, 


ACRED OANTATA, “ BLOW YE THE TRUMPET 
IN ZION,” by C. Warwick Jorpan, Mus. Bac,, Oxon. Price, handsomely 
bound, 5s.; in paper covers, 3s, Suitable for Choral Societies, Advantageous 
terms may be made with the composer for large quantities, and the Band parts 
obtained, Nove..o & Co., London. 


“ [XLY LIKE A BIRD,” sung by Miss Ferrari, and 

“THE ABBESS," sung by Miss Anyon, two of the most beautiful of 
Hawry Suanr’s new songs, are published, 3s. each, by Dexcan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street (sent free by post for 19 stamps each). 


EW PIANOFORTE MUSIC, just issued by ROBERT 
COCKS & CO., Publishers to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, and H.1.M. Napolevn III. 
The Morgan March. Brinley Richards. 3s, 
Andante in B flat (Mendelssohn). Johann Miiller, 3s, 
Le — (Galop di Bravura), Kornatzki. 4s, 
The Ash Grove (New Edition). Brinley Richards, 3s. 
Haydn's Gloria in Excelsis, from his Imperiai Mass, Geo, F. West. 33, 
F beards haw Se eel G, Lange, 3s, 
0) 0c 0.'s Musical Box. I. Liebich, The first he com . 38 
Rustling Leaves f Idylle). G. Lange. 4s. acetic 
God Bless the Prince of Wales. Brinley Richards. 4s. 
All the above post free at Half-price. 
London, New Burlington Street, 








Order everywhere, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION. 








Published This Day, 


“T FIND OUT WHOM I LOVE,” 
SONG. 
Words (by permission) from 
“THE YOUN@ LADIES OF GREAT BRITAIN.” 
Music by R. T. GIBBONS. 
Price 3s. 
London; Donoan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day, 


(44 ‘ 32 
> 23:4 &, 
PENSEE POUR PIANO. 
PAR 
LOUIS DIERHL. 
Price 3s. 
London: Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“ec 
THE WILD ROSH BUD,” 
SONG, 
Sung by Miss EDITH WYNNE. The Words by GOETHE. 
The Music by JOSEPHINE WILLIAMS, R.A.M. 
Price 3s. 
London: Lamsorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


“CHILDREN’S SUMMER FEAST.” 
CHORUS IN UNISON. 
The Words from “The Afterglow” (with the Author's permission). 
The Music, composed expressly for Children, by 
CIRO PINSUTI. 
Price 6d, 
Published by Lamporn Cock & Co., 62 & 63, New Bond Street. 








DEDICATED TO HIS FRIEND AND MASTER, Z. BUCK, ESQ., MUS. DOC 


(73 
FA RHBW HL L,” 
SONG. 
Sung by Mas, H. Ecerton Misns, the Words by Lorp Brron. 
The Music by GEORGE GAFF. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, Composed by GEORGE GAFF, 


“MAIDEN, WRAP THY MANTLE ROUND THEE.” 
sy KI R TE, 
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THE ITALIAN OPERAS—COVENT GARDEN. 
(From the “ Saturday Review,’ June 18.) 


Once again we are blessed with two establishments for the representation of 
opera in the Italian language. We say ‘‘of opera in the Italian language,” 
because such an institution as a bond fide Italian opera, at which music and 
performers are exclusively Italian, is a thing of the past—gone, in all proba- 
bility, never to return. Whether this be for good or for evil, we are hardly 
prepared to say; but with regard to the fact there cannot be a doubt. Even 
when the works of an illustrious Italian musician, Cherubini for example, are 
called upon to vary and enrich the repertory, what he composed for the Italian 
stage is never thought of, but what he composed for the French stage, to 
French libretti, is resorted to as a matter of course. A noticeable instance 
has been offered in Médée, and another is now promised in Les Deuz 
Journées. About this question there is a good deal to say on both sides; 
but the present is not the time to discuss it. We have to treat of Italian 
opera under such conditions as are immediately vouchsafed to us. 

The co-existence of two houses, whatever risk it may entail upon specu- 
latora, is an advantage to the public. Last season, when Messrs. Gye and 
Mapleson joined fortunes, the amount of enterprise was reduced to a minimum. 
The services of Sir Michael Costa, Signor Mario, Mdlle. Pauline Lucca, and 
others were dispensed with; Madame Adelina Patti appeared, evening after 
evening, in the same familiar parts; while Mdlle. Christine Nilsson was heard 
in one new opera—an opera which, but for a single scene, would have stood 
little chance of permanent acceptance. In fact, so barren a season, with such 
resources at command, is unparalleled. The “ coalition,” however, can hardly 
be said even now to have broken up, Messrs. Gye and Mapleson being still 
the duumvirate at Covent Garden. But among the artists who formed the 
Mapiesonian contingent in 1869, when the much talked of alliance was 
ratified, one only of considerable importance belongs to the actual Covent 
Garden troop. We naturally refer to Mdlle. Tietjens. Mdlle. Scalchi is a 
contralto of more than average ability, and Mdlle. Bauermeister a fair com- 
primaria. These named, however, all are named, excepting certain members 
of the orchestra and chorus (including Mr. Carrodus, leading violin) who 
went over to Covent Garden when Signor Arditi consented to share the office 
of conductor with Signor Li Calsi. 

Notwithstanding the loss of several distinguished artists engaged to them 
last year, the directors of the Royal Italian Opera have still a generally 
efficient company. To encounter the formidable opposition at Drury Lane no 
little energy was demanded. The result is that we have got back Madame 
Pauline Lucca and Signor Mario—a gain to frequenters of the theatre’ not to 
be lightly estimated. Then, as a matter of course, Madame Adelina Patti 
occupies the place which, for eight or nine years, she has held undisputed, as 
“Tétoile des étoiles"’ among prime donne—the legitimate successor of Madame 
Angiolina Bosio, with a dramatic genius to which that accomplished vocalist 
could by no means pretend. Médlle. Vanzini, too, the American—*“‘ comprt- 
maria,” at best, by right of natural gifts and ability, but prima donna, on 
occasion, when the “prime donne assolute” take repose—is again in the 
company, together with Madame Dell’Anese and Malle. Locatelli, who have 
for some years filled subordinate parts at the Covent Garden Opera. In the 
men’s department, besides Signor Mario, already named, we have had—to 
complete the list of tenors—the German Dr. Gunz, who it may be remembered 
“created” Jason, in Medea, when Cherubini’s tragic masterpiece was first 
produced, for Malle. Tietjens, at Her Majesty's Theatre; Herr Wachtel, 
another German, who, four years ago (his second trial in London), made such 
an impression that few ever dreamed of his adventuring among us again ; 
Signor Naudin, the original Vasco di Gama of the Africaine, perhaps his 
chief distinction, though assuredly not his only one, if industry and versatility 
count for anything; and Signor Marino, the Hidalgo, very serviceable 
in his way, as we have been occasionally reminded this season. Of 
baritones and basses Messrs. Gye and Mapleson have enough 
and to spare, despite the loss of Mr. Santley, Signor Foli, &c., now attached to 
Drury Lane. But on the whole it must be admitted that, in their instance, 
quality hardly mates with quantity. Of Signor Graziani, with his fine 
though limited voice, and eager ambition {6 figure as an actor, we need say 
nothing ; Signor Cotogni is a baritone of all trades—from Hamlet to Figaro ; 
M. Petit is the Mephistophiles of M. Gounod’s Faust, by right of his having 
been the original when that singularly over-estimated opera was produced at 
the Paris Théatre Lyrique ; Signor Bagagiolo, who has a voice which atones 
m some measure for lack of dramatic talent and certain deficiencies as a 
Singer, is chief bass; and Signor Capponi, a Stentor in his way, is “ basso 
secondo.” With these are associated Signor Tagliafico, now nearly voiceless, 
yet more than ever intelligent, and as representative of small “ ¢haracter- 
parts,” sui generis, unique; Signori Fallar, Cassaboni, Caravoglia, and 
Rossi, subordinates ; and, for buffo assoluto, Signor Ciampi, whose continued 
tenure of a place filled of old by such artists as Lablache and Ronconi, seeing 
that Signor Ciampi is not possessed of a single qualification for it, is one of 
the most significant existing indications of the decadence of Italian opera. 
The foregoing, with the unimportant exception of Signor Oaravoglia, all 
belonged to the old Covent Garden company. But, not content with these, 
Messrs. Gye and Mapleson prudently sought out reinforcements ; and some 
Mngers unknown to London were engaged. Wehave had a new seconda donna 





—Malle. Olma ; a new contralto—Mdlle. Cari; anew tenor—Signor Vizzani ; 
anew comprimaria—Miss Maddigan ; and a new prima donna assoluta— 
Malle. Mathilde Sessi. The seconda donna is so completely a novice that 
the mere fact of bringing her forward at such a theatre as the Royal Italian 
Opera shows an indifference to public appreciation almost without example. 
The contralto, after making a very good impression as Maffeo Orsini, in 
Ivucrezia Borgia, was discarded and allowed to go over to the other theatre. 
The tenor has, up to this time, only appeared in one part (Manrico, 
in Jl Trovatore), his performance giving rise to conflicting opinions. The 
Soprano (Mdlle. Sessi), although at present little of an actress and hardly 
a singer of the first class, has done valuable service 

But to pass from the stage to the orchestra : how well the new system of 
employing two conductors has answered may be gathered from the fact that, 
with two companies as well as two conductors, much less was done last year 
than previously, when one conductor held supreme authority. Nevertheless, 
although Signor Arditi has joined the rival establishment at Drury Lane, and 
Signor Li Calsi, for reasons unexplained, has seceded, we have once more 
two conductors at the Royal Italian Opera. One of them, Signor Vianesi, 
who directs the music at the Imperial Opera of St. Petersburgh, is, if we may 
be allowed to judge from a short experience, expert and ready at his vocation ; 
of the other, Signor Bevignani, as much cannot with truth be affirmed. Thus, 
what the able conductor may succeed in doing the less able conductor 
is as likely as possible to undo; and Signor Bevignani gives promise 
of being as perpetual a drawback to Signor Vianesi as Signor Li Calsi 
was, last year, to Signor Arditi. We have no wish to reconsider the 
differences which led to Sir Michael Costa’s retiring from the post he used to 
occupy with such distinction; but we have little hesitation in saying that, 
were the eminent ex-conductor to attend a performance under Signor Bevignani, 
he would find it difficult to recognize his old and well-tried orchestra—once 
the most famous in Europe. On the other hand the chorus at the Royal 
Italian Opera is excellent—thanks to the foreign reinforcements brought to it 
by Mr. Mapleson. And yet there are not, at least as far as our information 
goes, two chorus-masters, any more than there two stage-managers, two ballet- 
mnasters, or, to adopt the conventional phrase, two ‘‘ principal scenic artists ;” 
though why not these—why not, in short, to exhaust the theory suggested by 
two orchestral conductors (and two directors), a double staff altogether, to 
emulate the rival Harlequins, Columbines, Clowns and Pantaloons in a 
Drury Lane pantomime—is, under the circumstances, difficult to understand. 

Having set forth at length and in detail the resources, vocal and instru- 
mental, at disposal of Messrs. Gye and Mapleson, we have now to consider 
what has actually been done since the opening of the theatre. In the way of 
novelties there has been nothing to speak of. True, only two were announced 
in the prospectus—an opera, entitled Esmeralda, by Signor Campana, whose 
maiden effort at Her Majesty’s Theatre (in 1860), produced for Mdlle. Picco- 
lomini, hardly justified the belief that he would again be-put forth at one of 
our Italian lyric theatres as a champion of modern art, and Signor Verdi's 
often advertized Macbeth. The repertory of the Royal Italian Opera is, 
however, very extensive, consisting, according to official assurance, of not less 
than forty-nine works, and within a period little exceeding two months the 
directors have been able to produce three-and-twenty of them in a more or 
less complete and satisfactory manner. Thus, one after another, they came 
out :—Lucia di Lammermoor, the Huguenots, Guillaume Tell, Fidelio, 
Lucrezia Borgia, La Figlia del Reggimento, It Flauto Magico, La Traviata, 
Medea (Cherubini's, of course), Masaniello (second and third acts only!),* 
Don Pasquale, Il Barbiere di Siviglia, Don Giovanni, Faust e Margherita, 
the Sonnambula, the Favorita, Martha, Hamlet, the Africaine, Le Nozze 
di Figaro, Dinorah, the Trovatore, and Fra Diavolo. How these familiar 
works were cast, and how performed, may be gathered from the list of artists 
set forth in the preamble. We shall not be expected to go over old ground ; 
and a word or two about some of the singers, more especially about Malle. 
Sessi, who, as a stranger, puts forth the highest pretensions, will suffice. . 

The opera which, to employ the conventional term, “inaugurated” the 
season was a well-worn one ; but the chief character being allotted to a young 
soprano unknown to the English public, Lucia di Lammermoor was heard 
under conditions which nowadays alone can recommend it. How badly off 
must we be for dramatic composers when such a piece as this of Donizetti s— 
not to speak of half a dozen other pieces of like calibre—can hold the stage 
of Europe as it were in perpetuity! And yet Lucia in the shape of  pre- 
possessing newcomer, with voice and artistic acquirements enabling her to go 
ereditably through the part, must always, until better things are at hand, be 
attractive. Mdlle. Mathilde Sessi, if she does not warrant the enthusiastic 
Isudation of French critics, beasts undeniable qualifications. Much has been 
said and written about her profusion of fair hair, the charm of which, unlike that 
of Horace’s Pyrrha, is not so much in the binding up as in the letting loose ; 
but she has other things besides an abundant natural head-dress to recom- 
mend her. Her voice is of agreeable quality, especially good in the upper 
tones, and flexible enough to cope with the most elaborate passages of the 
Italian school. The music of Donizetti seems to come to her quite naturally. 
Her most effective display, vocally considered, is that of Lucia’s madness, her 





* The idea of two acts from so genuine a masterpiece as Auber's Masaniello being 
made to serve as “ tag” to La Figlia and Don Pasquale is another sign of decadence 
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least effective, perhaps, that of the signing of the contract. Without going 
into further details, we may add that the impression created by Malle. Sessi 
has been generally faveurable. She does not shine as an actress; nor are her 
personal endowments such as to lend poetical illusion to the scene. That she 
is small in stature, however, says nothing—-Madame Patti and Malle. Lucca 
being equally under the middle size; but there is a want of mobility in her 
features, which under all circumstances wear a stereotyped expression. Though 
by no means over-well supported by her associates, Mdlle. Sessi on the night of 
her first appearance, was received with every token of encouragement. The few 
words of criticism we have given to her Lucia may apply with equal fairness to 
the various parts she has since essayed, amply as they prove her title to con- 
sideration. It has been asserted that Mdlle. Sessi shines more in comic than in 
serious opera. We confess our inability to see the distinction. She has no 
histrionic genius ; and, were it not that neither actually represents anything, 
her comedy might be tragedy and her tragedy might be comedy. As Maria 
in La Figlia del Reggimento, or as Norina in Don Pasquale, her physiognomy 
is ag perversely immobile and her gestures are as perversely conventional as in 
Lucia, Astraffiamante, or Ophelia. Yet about Mdlle. Sessi’s versatility there 
cannot possibly be a question. Every part seems to come ready to her hands. 
She has not only successfully essayed the characters we have enumerated, but 
has added to them the lachrymose Violetta of Verdi's 7’raviata, and the lively 
Susanna in Mozart's Nozze di 'Figaro—furthermore, on a recent occasion, 
appearing substitute for Madame Adelina Patti, as Zerlina, in Don Giovanni, 
and issuing from the ordeal with untarnished laurels. That Malle. Sessi will 
ever be an actress is hard to believe; dramatic instinct seems to be denied her ; 
but that she has the means of becoming, with perseverance, a singer of almost, 
if not absolutely, the first class, we are convinced. It has been within the 
province of few to execute the difficult bravura music of the “Queen of Night,” 
in Mozart’s F'lauto Magico, and that of the operas of the modern Italian 
school with equal facility. Such, nevertheless, is Mdlle. Sessi; and as such it 
behoves amateurs to watch with interest her future career. 

Years bring no improvement to Herr Wachtel, who is now just what 
he was on the occasion of his first visit to England (in June 1862), 
when, with Mdlle. Adelina Patti, he appeared in Lucia as Edgardo— 
vox et preterea nihil. In his best days Herr Wachtel could not 
sing ; his pronunciation of the Italian language was unpardonable; and 
an occasionally vacant stare—as though he was (to quote the late 
Mr. Dickens) “looking intensely nowhere’—made up the sum total of 
his shifts and resources as an actor. Herr Wachtel’s sudden retreat, on account 
of sume supposed misunderstanding with Madame Patti, to which the daily 
papers have given a sort of vague publicity, cannot be looked upon as a mis— 
fortune for the Directors of the Royal Italian Opera. In Guillaume Tell, 
in the Huguenots, and above all in Don Giovanni (as Don Ottavio), he had 
declared himself no less incompetent than in Lucia di Lammermoor, Dr. 
Gunz, who has also left us, simply b his engag' t was for a short 
period, belongs to a different school. His voice is harsh and ungrateful, but 
he is an artist, an artist of intelligence, which his performances as Jason 
(Medea) and Tamino (Jl Flauto Magico) are enough to prove. Signor 
Mario's return has been hailed with unanimous satisfaction ; for though his 
voice is now but a wreck of what it used to be, when he does (which is not 
seldom) sing a phrase in his old manner, it is a phrase sung as no other than 
Signor Mario can sing it; while, as an actor, at this moment he remains facile 
princeps, distancing all competitors—-of which one scene in the Favorita not 
to name his striking impersonation of Raoul in the Huguenots, must convince 
impartial judges. It is cruelty to so brilliant a singer and consummate an actress 
as Madame Patti to bring her forward, evening after evening, with parts in 
which we have known and admired her almost from the outset of her career— 
Rosina, Amina, Zerlina (Don Giovanni), and so forth. Her almost only 
chance of new distinction this season has been afforded by Meyerbeer’s 
Dinorah, in her assumption of the demented heroine of which, Mdlle. Ilma 
di Murska excepted, she is unrivalled. To Mdlle. Patti rather than to Mdlle. 
Sessi—who, by the way, has been taken from her many of her best characters, 
Lucia, Norina (Don Pasquale), and Maria (La Figlia del Reggimento) among 
the rest—should have been assigned the part of Ophelia, as to the only singer 
who had a chance of equalling, if not, indeed, of surpassing, the remarkable 
impersonation of Malle. Christine Nilsson, and thus of keeping upon the stage 
of Covent Garden (it cannot be given at Drury Lane, being the exclusive pro- 
perty of the rival theatre) the grave and elaborate opera of M. Ambroise Thomas. 
Mdlle. Pauline Lucca has returned with all these provoking inequalities, as 
singer and actress, which, while themselves exercising a certain indescribable 
fascination, prevent her from becoming what her great natural endownments 
ought to make her. That Mdlle. Lucca isa genius in her way, we are ready 
toadmit ; but that she can ever be a finished artist appears to us scarcely 
gg Even her best characters—Valentine, in the Huguenots, und 

elika, in the <Africaine of Meyerbeer — want something more to be un- 
conditionally accepted as exemplifications of legitimate art; her Zerlina, 
in Fra Dhavolo, is a sprightly piece of acting, and no more ; her Leonora, 
in the Favorita, has one impressive scene (the last); her Margaret, in Faust 
is as full of blemishes as of beauties; her Cherubino, in the Nozze di 
Figaro, is a lively caricature at the best, showing, moreover, incapability to 
enter into the spirit of Mozart’s music, music as Orphean as it is unaffected, 
music utterly ‘spoiled by such torturing of the time and overstrained expres- 








sion as Mdlle. Lucca exhibits—for instance, in “‘ Voi che sapete,’ which is 
nothing if not flowing. It is a pity that so much of good should find so 
much to counteract it, as in the talent of this lady, who possesses a soprano 
voice almost unparalleled in splendour; and if she could make herself 
mistress of the Italian language, might become an ornament to the Italian 
lyric boards. 

Malle. Tietjens is now what Mdlle. Tietjens has been for some time—in 
certain respects the finest dramatic singer on the stage. It is no little to say 
of her that, when she retires, such operas as Fidelio and Medea must inevi- 
tably be laid upon the shelf. That this unquestionably great artist should 
have made herself so common by singing in and out of season is much to be 
regretted; and if she forms no longer the popular attraction she used to be 
it can only be thus explained. Malle. Tietjens, however, has earned new 
honours recently by consenting to play the part of Gertrude in Hamlet—one 
undeniably of the first order. Last year, it is true, the Ophelia was Mdlle. 
Nilsson ; this year it is Mdlle. Sessi; but Mdlle. Tietjens, in her own depart- 
ment, that of high tragedy, had as little to fear from Malle. Nilsson as she 
had to fear from Mdlle. Sessi. We have no wish to probe the question 
farther. Enough that Mdlle. Tietjens now represents the Queen, and repre- 
sents it so admirably that she not only creates the strongest impression, but, 
in one scene (the great scene between Hamlet and his mother), almost, by 
force of example, makes an actor of Signor Cotogni—the Hamlet of the 

riod. 

“* Tuesday night (since the foregoing observations were in type) Messrs. 
Gye and Mapleson’s principal novelty for the season—the opera of X'smeralda 
—was produced. An article might with fairness be exclusively devoted to 
such an event; but in this instance we should have been compelled to manu- 
facture the article out of nothing. Hsmeralds is unquestionably the worst 
Italian opera ever produced in London since Almina, in 1860; and, as the 
composer of Almina is also the composer of Esmeralda, Signor Campana 
may, at least, be credited with consistency. What he was ten years 
earlier he is precisely now. He has neither receded nor advanced. We 
sympathize with Signor Cimino, an Italian author of some literary dis- 
tinction, who has constructed, on the whole, a tolerably good book out 
of M. Victor Hugo’s well-known romance—though inevitably dispensing with 
Quasimodo, next to Esmeralda the most interesting personage.* We sym- 
pathize still more with Madame Adelina Patti, who makes such an ideal 
character of the heroine as to excite regret that she has not been supplied 
with music as captivating as that to which Carlotta Grisi, still remembered as 
the pearl of ‘ danseuses,” had to mime and dance, a quarter of a century ago, 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, when, under the memorable direction of Mr. Lumley, 
M. Perrot brought out his famous ballet. It is as well to state here that the 
reported success of Esmeralda at St. Petersburgh is a delusion. It was given 
three times only—with Madame Volpini (not Madame Patti) as the heroine. 
Madame Volpini is an extremely clever artist; but we doubt if she could 
have thrown half the spirit into the character, or invested it with half the 
poetical charm, which Madame Patti exhibits. Twice the genius of Madame 
Patti, however, would fail to secure an abiding success for music that is 
beneath criticism; and such is the music of Signor Campana—music as 
destitute of originality as it is destitute of grammar. If a man has something 
to say, and yet cannot say it in polished language, we forgive him, because 
what he says, however linguistically ill-expressed, may be something we have 
not heard before ; but if a man has nothing to say, and speaks at once both 
volubly and ungrammatically, we set him down as an unwelcome intruder. 
It would serve no purpose whatever to attempt to bolster up Signor Campana’s 
opera with this and that reservation. It is irredeemably bad, and should never 
have been accepted at such a theatre as the Royal Italian Opera. If it 
be true that Madame Patti was the cause of its being given, we cannot 
compliment her upon her taste; and for that reason we are less disposed 
to regret the inutility of the exertions she uses to captivate 
her audience. What the applause, “encores,” and recalls” of “ first nights,” 
signify no one knows better than Madame Patti herself. They meant less than 
usual on the occasion under notice. Mdlle. Scalchi who plays Estella, 
Esmeralda’s mother (made disagreeably prominent by Signor Cimino the libret- 
tist), Signor Naudin who sings the music such as it is, allotted to Captain 
Phoebus wonderfully well, and Signor Graziani, whose Claude Frollo is about 
as mysterious as his Rigoletto or his Nelusko, are burdened with less responsi- 
bility, but claim consideration, inasmuch as they do all in their power to induce 
people to believe that they are in earnest. We must credit the Covent Garden 
directors with the fact that the expenditure they have bestowed upon the “get- 
ting up” of Esmeralda might be represented by the smallest imaginable amount. 
They have indeed, done nothing whatever for it in the way of ‘“‘ mise en-scéne ;’ 
and, seriously we cannot blame them. Our only complaint is that, under any 
circumstances, they should have thought it expedient to bring out such a work. 
Several operas by Verdi are unknown to England ; or, if Verdi is looked upon 
as stale, there is his successor (and imitator) Signor Petrella, of whose music 
not a note is familiar here; or, again, if enough has been heard of Verdi and 
his school, and something fresh is indispensable, there are composers among us 
able to write twenty times better than Signor Campana. Such an opera as 
Esmeralda can only be ridiculed by musicians and connoisseurs ; while the 





* Our contemporary might also have taken notice of the absenoe of Gringoire, 
Esmeralda's improvized husband,—Ep. M. W. 
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chance of its winning favour with the general public is to the last degree 
emote. 

» Awaiting the next novelty—Verdi’s Macbeth—we have no more to say at 
present about the Royal Italian Opera, which, certain deficiencies al- 
lowed for, still holds its own and may still proudly claim to be regarded as 
one of the first lyric theatres in Europe. Our next notice will be devoted to 
some account of what has been done, up to this time, at the rival establishment 
in Drury Lane Theatre. 

a | ny 


BEETHOVEN AND J. J. ROUSSEAU COMPARED. 
(From the “ Guide Musical.” 


According to La Fontaine’s remark, Genius is like Fortune; in 
nearly every instance, it makes one pay very dearly for what it 
appears to give. Beethoven's share was immense; but he paid for it 
more dearly than anyone else for his, more dearly even than Mozart, 
whose only fine for being immoftal was his dying at the age of thirty-six. 
Beethoven lived twenty-one years longer, but, during those twenty- 
one years, he entirely lost the faculty of hearing, and wrote the follow- 
ing lines full of sadness to Herr von Seyfried : “ Art alone has kept me; 
it seemed to me impossible to leave the earth before producing all J 
felt I ought to produce. It is thus that I continued my miserable, ah! my 
very miserable, life, and with such a nervous organization that a mere 
nothing causes me to pass from a state of the utmost happiness to one of the 
greatest misery.” ith an organization of this kind, Beethoven did 
not require to be deaf’ in order to feel unhappy ; let us put the matter 
clearly, however: unhappy, but enjoying, at the same time, those com- 
prehensive and magnificent compensations for which the vulgar envy, 
and are justified in envying, men of genius. The vulgar are not so 
far out in their appreciations. They have no notion of the pangs 
which may be occasioned by bringing forth such a work as the 
Symphony in C minor, or the Pastoral Symphony, but they feel very 
well that there must be some pleasure in conceiving, producing, and 
drawing these compositions from chaos. Such a pleasure really does 
exist; it is great and infinite even in its sufferings. ‘Art alone has 
kept me,” Beethoven wrote, and art in this case is nothing more nor 
less than the pleasure above mentioned. Scattered up and down the 
world, there is a host of poor devils, quite as nervous, and quite as deaf 
as Beethoven, or more so, without art as a support, who drag on through 
their poverty and their sufferings as they best can, without the con- 
solation of giving birth to a sublime symphony, or even of cheering 
their silence and their solitude by the elaboration of the smallest polka. 

Let us exaggerate nothing, neither the happiness nor the misery of 
aman of genius. Beethoven could not be happy after the fashion of a 
notary or a banker who makes a fortune and retires from business. 
Nor could he be so after the fashion of those artists whose work is 
extremely easy. and with whom euccess keeps up, step for step, with 
their efforts. He inherited from nature an aspiration for what was 
great and new, difficult to find, and difficult to render intelligible. ‘To 
procure emotions, he was under the necessity of inventing and creating, 
while so many others have simply to imitate and continue. Instead of 
being contented with first results, he experienced incredible difficulty 
in satisfying himself; he searched for along time ; he erased, corrected, 
and recommenced with the indefatigable tenacity that Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau displayed in the construction of his learned periods, and this 
isnot the only trait of resemblance, revealed to us by a study of his 
character and of his genius, between him and the citizen of Geneva. 
We find in both the same natural uneasiness, the same quick suscep- 
tibility, the same misanthropy, and the same strong love of the country. 
Beethoven’ composed his finest masterpieces under the same circum- 
stances that Rousseau wrote his Julie, his Lettre sur les spectacles, and 
his Emile. Both suffered from an infirmity which, though different in 
one case from what it was in the other, kept them equally ata distance 
from intercourse with the world. Both loved in their heart, and loved 
without hope; Rousseau loved Mdme. d’Houdetot, and Beethoven, 
ladies of high rank, if we are to believe what Wegeler wrote: 
“Beethoven war nie ohne Liebe, und meistens von ihr in hohem Grade 
ergrifen” (‘Beethoven was never without some passion, generally 
worked up to the highest pitch ”). All the difference is that Beethoven 
did not marry, and had near him-no Therése Levasseur, flanked by 
her hideous mother, to disturb the repose of his life and degrade his 
dignity ; but, though unmarried, he, also, had the burdens and the 
annoyances of a family without its touching compensations. 

Beethoven had several brothers; the widow of one of them, Carl, a 
cashier in the Bank of Austria, who made him the guardian of his son, 
& minor, would not give the boy up to him. Hence an 
action at law, that is to say, a night-mare which, for four years, 
weighed upon Beethoven's breast. How could any one ever guess the 
first annoyance this law-suit caused him, “This episode in the 
artist’s life,” eays M. von Lenz,* “ shrinks into the microscopic propor- 





* Beethoven and his three Styles. 


tions of German existence. Thus it was commonly supposed at 
Vienna that the Dutch icle van, in Beethoven’s name, was the 
German particle von, implying noble birth, especially when the com- 

ser’s nauie was written in the abbreviated form, L. v. Beethoven. 

eethoven carried his case before the Court that took cognizance of 
actions concerning nobles. ‘The Court required the production of 
his patents of nobility. Beethoven carried his hand to his head and 
to his heart. The reader will easily believe that this proof could not 
have any value in a question of legal jurisdiction. The case was referred 
to the magistracy of Vienna, Will it be credited? This reference of 
the case to another court, though very natural, wounded Beethoven's 
feelings profoundly. He asserted that an exceptional tribunal ought 
to have been called upon to take cognizance of the affairs of genius, 
and that this notion had been forgotten in the code.” The fact is, 
Beethoven was profoundly aristocratic, and that, too, without sus- 
pecting it. One day, he made the following assertion, reported by 
Schindler; “ A man of a superior kind ought not to be confounded 
with a tradesman, and I have been so confounded.” On another 
occasion, he heard Prince Lichnowski order his valet to wait upon 
him first, if he and the Prince happened to ring at the same 
time. Does the reader fancy that Beethoven was touched by this 
piece of attention? Quite the contrary; he instantly took a servant 
exclusively for himself. Hear again Herr von Lenz :— 


“ Beethoven passed his life among the high aristocracy of Vienna. He was 
partial to the diversion of dancing, a pleasure according with the simple 
manuers of the period, when people still danced to a piano, but, incredible as 
it may seem, he could never manage to dance in time. He was awkward in 
his movements; he generally broke the things he touched; no piece of 
furniture at his own house, and least of all a piece of furniture of any value, was 
safe from his attacks. How often his inkstand fell into the piano near which 
he was working! Beethoven was an integral part of the Lichnowski, 
Lobkowitz, Browne, Brunswick, Erdody, and Thun families. His pupil, the 
Arch-Duke Rudolph, set the example. An artist himself, he treated the greatest 
artist of the age as he ought to be treated, namely, as a special recipient of 
the bounty of heaven. Beethoven made his terms with the prince ; he desired 
to be alone with him during his lessons of harmony and piano. The Prince 
kept the stipulation. Beethoven met no one save the Arch-Duke Carl, the 
hero of Aspern, to whom the Arch-Duke Rudolph knew he was partial. 
Whatever charm the intimacy of such distinguished persons may have pos- 
sessed for the mind of the artist, the mere idea that the lesson was at hand 
sufficed to render him ill. Beethoven never succeeded in subjecting 
himself to the least constraint. If you invited him to dinner, he did not 
forgive you for his having been a whole day the slave of your hour. The 
hour for him was a motive. He still entertained the singular idea that people 
should eat when they are hungry. A grand day arrived, however, when he 
gave a dinner to Mesdames Sontag ayd Ungher. Under this dinner, however, 
lurked the Machiavelic idea of making ihe ladies believe that the difficulties of 
their parts, in the Symphony with Choruses, were less than they imagined, 
and to prove that it was utterly impossible to change anything in them. 


For four years, the fatal law-suit, of which we spoke above, com- 
letely engrossed all Beethoven's attention. He considered his honour 

involved in it; he himself drew up all the deeds and memoirs. Hi 
counsel, the venerable barrister Bach, senior member of the bar, 
allowed him to do as he liked, feeling that any other course 
would drive him mad. Beethoven at last gained the day by an appeal 
from three previous judgments, which, perhaps, cost musical art a sy mp- 
hony and a few other marvels. When he had won, he thought of havi 
his nephew to live with him, and of keeping house. The reader shoul 
see the letter the composer sent a neighbour, asking for information 
about the most essential things, of which he did not know a syllable. 
1. What must you give two servants to eat, morning and evening, 
quantity and quality? 2. How often must they have roast meat? . . . 
etc. 3. How many pounds of meat for three persons? The neighbour 
ought merely to have replied: “ Write symphonies!” 

W. von Lenz thus finishes his curious narrative :— 


“Money became an object with Beethoven from the moment that his 
nephew’s existence was his own. For him—the young man, who bore his 
name—he saved. This nephew, the hostile element in the second portion of 
the life of the artist, who was cruelly punished for over-estimating an uncle’s 
duties, embittered the last ten years of his existence. Beethoven nearly lost 
his reason on the day the University of Vienna expelled, for misconduct, the 
adopted son on whom he had concentrated the imperious necessity, which he 
experienced all his life, of loving some one. The master’s last love died the 
moment he saw his nephew abandon a literary career, to enter the Austrian 
army.’ 

Let us leave this giddy profligate whom Beethoven constituted his 
heir, to reward him probably for not deigning to disturb himself and 
fetch a doctor, when his uncle, his benefactor, returned to Vienna 
(December 1826), a prey to the malady of which he was destined to 





die a few months later. But Beethoven had, also, a brother, a well- 
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known apothecary in Vienna, who frequently drove about in a landau 
and four, ‘his brother, by name Johann, was indebted to Ludwig, 
the artist, for his establishment as a druggist. Though living but a 
very short distance off, he never visited him, only sending him, on New 
Year’s Day, his card with the words: “ Johnn van Beethoven, Gutz-Be- 
sitzer” (that is to say, landed proprietor) ; and the artist wrote on the 
back, “ Ludwig van Beethoven, Hirn-Besitzer” (that is to say, brain pro- 
prietor). The medical men ordered Ludwig van Beethoven hay bathe, 
and, as Johann van Beethoven had plenty of hay and to spare, a mes- 
sage was naturally sent him to let his brother have some. Does the 
reader know the answer of the landed proprietor, who was a judge of 
herbs, and wanted to keep everything for himself? We do not think 
sordid avarice ever invented anything more sublimely naive. Johann 
van Beethoven, the apothecary, replied that the hay from his estate 
was not good, and Ludwig van Beethoven was obliged to send else- 
where for some. 

Such were family ties for the great artist; such was the manner in 
which those nearly related to him repayed his devotion and his sacrifices. 
Like Jean-Jacques Rousseau, however, Beethoven was himself fre- 
quently unjust and ungrateful, through being irritable and suspicious ; 
he often rejected a benefit from an exaggerated sentiment of indepen- 
dence, or manifested only indignation and anger towards his bene- 
factor. E. M. 





The Grave of Charles Dickens, 


He sleeps as he should sleep—among the great 
In the old Abbey: sleeps amid the few 

Of England’s famous thousands whose high state 
Is to lie with her monarchs—monarchs too. 


Monarchs, who men’s minds ‘neath their sway could bring 
By might of wit and humour, wisdom, lore, 

Music of spoken line or sounded string, 
Or Art that lives when artists are no more. 


His grave is in this heart of England’s heart, 
This shrine within her shrine: and all around 
Is no name but in Letters or in Art 
Sounds as the names of the immortal sound. 


Of some, the ashes lie beside his dust, 

Of some, but marble forms and names are here : 
But grave or cenotaph—remains or bust— 

They will find place for thee, their latest peer. 


Make room, oh tuneful Handel at thy feet ; 
Make room, oh witty Sheridan, at thy head ; 
Shift, Johnson, till thou leave him grave-space meet ; 
Garrick, whose art he loved, press to him dead. 


Macaulay, many-sided mind, receive 

By thine, the frame that housed a mind as keen 
To take an impress, or an impress leave, 

From things, or on things, read or heard, or seen. 


Welcome, oh Addison, with calm, wise face, 
His coming, who has peopled English air 
With types of humour, tenderness, and grace, 
Than which thine own are less rich and more rare. 


Thou, too, his brother of our time, last lost, 
Thackeray, bend thy brow with kindly cheer 

On him, thy cemrade, wave-worn, tempest-tost, 
Who, from life’s voyage, comes to harbour here. 


All the more welcome that he seeks his rest 

Without the pomps that follow great ones’ ends— 
No mourners save the natural ones that prest 

About the father’s coffin or the friend’s. 


No sable train with plume, and plate, and pall ; 
No long parade of undertaker's woe ; 

Scarfed mutes, and feathered hearse, and coursers tall— 
All that bemocks the grave with hollow show. 


Humbly they brought him in the summer morn, 
Humbly and hopefully they laid him down. 

And on the plate that tells when dead, when born, 
His children’s love, like England’s, lays a crown. * 


Punch. 


* Upon the coffin was a crown of green leaves and white roses. Many of 
those who came to look into the grave during the day it remained open 
threw flowers into it, 

















ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE. 


The performance of J/ Trovatore on Thursday week served to show 
Mdlle. Ilma di Murska in another phase of her unquestionable versa- 
tility. Whatever this lady undertakes she does after her own fashion, 
which, let us add, is full of originality and power, if not full of the 
charm, whatever it be, most congenial to the public taste. It was 
readily assumed, therefore, that her first appearance as Leonora would 
present striking points both of conception and execution. This the 
result amply sustained, for rarely has Verdi’s heroine been impersonated 
with greater dramatic force, or his music sung with more intense and 
truthful expression. We need not go through Mdlle. di Murska’s 
performance in detail, since to do so would be to recount many excel- 
lencies easily imagined. Certain features, however, had the attraction 
of that novelty for which we look when an artist so thoroughly original 
is concerned. No better example of these can be taken than Mdlle. 
di Murska’s acting during Manrico’s air, ‘Di quella pira”—acting 
which, for natural eloquence, the lyric stage would find it difficult to 
surpass. But the climax of the Hungarian lady’s effort was properly 
reserved for the climax of the story—the famous ‘ Miserere” scene— 
in which she exhibited powers, both as an actor and a singer, that 
should win for her the loftiest place open to an artist's ambition. There 
have been Leonoras many, not a few of sterling merit; among the 
latter, and high in the scale of excellence, must be placed that of Mdlle. 
Ilma di Murska, Upon Madame Trebelli’s Azucena, Signor Mongini’s 
Manrico, and Mr. Santlev’s Di Luna, comment would be superfluous, 
while it can easily be imagined to what a perfect ensemble each artist 
contributed, 

On Saturday, Mdlle. Nilsson repeated her charming impersonation of 
Marguerite, in presence of a crowded and brilliantaudience. Wecan add 
nothing to former remarks upon the Swedish lady’s most characteristic 
effort, unless it be to change the terms employed for others more de- 
cidedly eulogistic, Few will be bold enough to question that Malle. 
Nilsson’s Marguerite is a close approximation to the original Gretchen, 
that her working out of the character is distinguished by exceptional 
consistency, or that her singing wants nothing of expressive or execu- 
tive power. Other artists may presént other ideals, in praise of which 
much can be said; but Mdlle. Nilsson alone embodies the heroine both 
of the poet and the musician. As a matter of course, the favourite 
artist was applauded with frequency and warmth, her recall after the 
“ Jewell Song” being specially demonstrative. Madame ‘I'rebelii, 
Signor Gardoni, Mr. Santley, and M. Faure took their accustomed 
parts; so that on Saturday, as on Thursday, the performance was 
distinguished by an ensemble hard to equal, scarcely possible ra 


—o0—. 
CHARLES DICKENS'S LAST LETTER. 


(From the “ Atheneum.”) 


Mr. Charles Kent has kindly consented to our printing what is in 
all probability the last letter that Mr. Dickens wrote. On ‘Thureday, 
when Mr. Kent went to keep the appointment, Mr. Dickens was lying 
unconscious, within a few hours of his death. The “ opal enjoyments ” 
refer to the tints of the sky -— 


“« Gadshill Place, Higham-by-Rochester, Kent, 
“ Wednesday, the Eighth of June, 1870. 

“My pear Kent,—To-morrow is a very bad day for me to make a call, 
as in addition to my usual office business, I have a mass of accounts to settle. 
But I hope I may be ready for you at 3 o'clock. If I can’t be—why, then 1 
shan’t be. You must really get rid of those opal enjoyments. They are too 
overpowering :— 

‘ These violent delights have violent ends.’ 

I think it was a father of your Church who made the wise remark to a 
young gentleman who got up early (or stayed out late) at Verona.—Ever 
affectionately, “* CHARLES DICKENS. 

“ To Charles Kent, Es.” 








Nuremperc.—Dr. Hans von Balow lately gave two concerts on the 
same day—one here, and one at Fiirth—in aid of the Hans Sachs 
Monument. He will shortly give a concert in Erlangen, and another 
in Wirzburg, for the same object, and then play no more publicly in 
Germany. 

Manynezit.—The seventh Musical Festival of the Middle Rhine 
will take place on the 8rd and 4th July. The first day will be exclu- 
sively devoted to Beethoven, who will furnish the Wethe des Hauses, 
and the Missa Solemnis ; on the second day the programme will contain 
works by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Lotti, Vittoria, Weber, Schubert, 
and Beethoven. ‘he artists already engaged are Mdlle. W. Ritter, of 
Munich; Mdme. Ulrich-Rohn, of Mannheim; Mdlle. Pappenheim, of 
Brunswick ; Herr Vogl, of Munich ; and Herr Hill of Schwerin. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


The Huguenots was repeated on Thureday week, with certain impor- 
tant changes in the cast; Madame Lucca replacing Malle. Tietjens as 
Valentine, Mdlle. Sessi appearing as Marguerite de Valois, vice Mdlle. 
Vanzini, and Signor Mario succeeding Herr Wachtel as Raoul. On 
the whole, these changes were improvements; but, without entering 
upon proverbially odious comparisons, we may say of the performance 
that it had features of distinguishing merit. Madame Lucca’s 
Valentine has not lost in forceful impulsiveness by greater elaboration, 
and is still, what it was when she first prt before an English 
audience, a etriking dramatic effect. In this respect little was wanting 
to the great duet with Raoul, throughout which Madame Lucca’s 
acting satisfied even those who most strictly insist upon energy without 
rant, and truthfulness without exaggeration. Mdlle, Sessi was admir- 
ably suited by the Bs of Marguerite, which required her to sing well 
and little more. Mdlle. Sessi sang well, and kept to the “little more” 
with praiseworthy self-control—a course some may have found agree- 
able after experience of many ambitious efforts. Signor Mario, so far 
as acting goes, was the inimitable Raoul of more years than it is 
pleasant toremember. Whether the audience, watching him through 
the great duet, lamented the action of time upon his vocal powers we 
know not; but even the sensitive on this matter must have been 
enraptured with the superb exhibition of dramatic skill to which they 
were treated. Apart from Signor Mario, there is no such acting on the 
lyric stage, and for ite sake we could almost be content to have the 
character presented in dumb-show. So felt the audience, if any special 
significance belongs to specially enthusiastic applause. The other parts 
were filled as on previous oecasions, and may be dismissed with a brief 
testimony to their general acceptableneas. 

On Saturday Lucrezia Borgia was es with Mdlle. Tietjens in 
the character now as much hers as Beethoven's Leonora or Cherubini’s 
Medea. Once more this great artist displayed the ability which, under 
certain conditions, amounts to supremacy. As Lucrezia, at all events, 
Malle. Tietjens is the accepted and, so far as we can see, the final link 
in a long chain of great dramatic sopranos. Gennaro was represented 
by Signor Vizzani, whose voice and style Donizetti's music better 
suited than that of Verdi. The new tenor will undoubtedly be useful 
to a certain extent, and within a certain range of parts. His second 
appearance, however, confirmed the impression made by his first, that 
neither in compass and quality of voice, nor in dramatic ability, is he 
qualified to take the highest place. Signor Graziani once more pre- 
sented his peculiar version of Don Alfonso; and the part of Maffio 
was taken with considerable success by’Mdlle. Scalchi, whose render- 
ing of “Il segreto” obtained much and deserved applause. 


—— 
PROVINCIAL. 


Leeps.—The following is condensed from the Yorkshire Post of 
Tuesday, June 21st:— 


“To-day Dr. Spark, the borough organist, gives his Jast organ recital 
for the present. Among the pieces played during the season for the 
first time were the following :— 


i Concerto in C, Grand Fugues in F minor and C minor (No. 7, Vol. 15), 
Trio in F—J. §. Bach; Fantasia in F minor, Mozart; Hosannah nach 
Areadelt, Liszt; Fest-Praludium, Fink; Nachspiel, F. Weber; Concert- 
Fantasie, S. Miiller ; Allegretto in B minor, Chorus in D, Christmas Offertoire 
in B flat, Morceau Dramatique in C minor, Alex. Guilmant; Offertoires and 
other pieces, Batiste ; ditto, Lefébure Wély ; Andante in C, Introduction and 
Fugue in D, Melody in C—E. Silas; Postlude in C, Andante in A, Andante 
Grazioso in G, Henry Smart; Concert-Fantasia in D, Stewart; Sonata in 
C—G. A. Macfarren ; Pastorale in G, and Triple Fugue in G minor, Merkel ; 
Communion and Allegro (Alla Marcia) in E flat, Batiste; Fantasia in C minor 
and major, Philipp Tietz ; Elegy in E minor, Leo Kerbuech ; Offertoire in G, 
Kiihmstedt ; Andante and Allegro in D minor and D major, W. Spark; two 
selections from Rossini’s Messe Solennelle ; adagios, andantes, &c., from 
symphonies, sonatas, airs with variations, &c., by Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven ; selections from Barnett’s Ancient Mariner, Sullivan's Prodigal 
Son, and Barnby’s Rebekah; marches by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Schubert, 
Meyerbeer, C. A. Barry, Smart, Spark, &c. ; overtures by Cherubini, Spohr, 
Mercadante, Spontini, Rossini, W. S. Bennett, Gounod, &c.’ 

“Besides these, Dr. Spark has introduced vocal trios, duets, songs, 
&c. He is now, we understand, about to visit Germany, and will, 
doubtless, find many new things, in the course of his travels, to present 
to the public on the renewal of his recitals in August.” 





Mostoa, AntrrHests.—The music ot Wagner, which is “ the music 


of the future,” and “Ja e d’ Adam,” which, evidently, must be 
of the past.—N.B. To prevent mistakes, it is as well to say we allude 
to the compositions of Adolphe Adam.—Jpunch. 





(From the Boston “ Daily Advertiser,” May 31.) 


The performance of Don Giovanni at the Music Hall last evening was 
quite a good one. Speaking generally of the impersonations, they might be 
called good, and Madame Rosa as Donna Anna, by her superb singing and 
dignified action, and Mr. Nordblom as Don Octavio, by his refinement and 
spirit, were worthy of especial mention. Miss Hersee as Zerlina was, on the 
whole, highly acceptable, and in “ Vedrai Carino” she was thoroughly charm- 
ing and artistic; her youth and comparative unfamiliarity with the part would 
abundantly account for a certain lack of the subtile and sympathetic quality 
which is essential to the satisfactory interpretation of the most delicate operatic 
music ever written. 

We have spoken personally of Madame Parepa-Rosa and Mr. Nordblom, 
but must retrace our steps to say that the great musical feature of the evening 
was Madame Rosa’s rendering of the famous “letter aria,” “ Non mi dir,” 
which has been seldom heard in Boston for along time, and which has not 
been well performed for at least eighteen years, except, possibly by Madame 
Rosa herself. The difficulties of this wonderful melody all seemed to vanish 
under the lady’s easy skill, and the rendering was remarkable both for its 
delicious sweetness, its fine execution, and its pure and true expression. Mr. 
Nordblom’s Don Oetavio was surprisingly good. The part demands no spccial 
exertion for its acting, but it requires, and it reeeived at the hands of Mr. 
Nordblom, just and dignified treatment, while the singing of the performer in 
the part seemed to us the best which he has ever given in Boston. The 
“ Maskers’ Trio,” the finale of the first act, and the quartet, ‘‘ Non ti fidar,” 
being noticeably and exceptionally good. The ‘‘ Maskers’ Trio,” indeed, has 
seldom been better sung in Boston, and its enthusiastic encore was thoroughly 
deserved. The choruses were excellently rendered, and the orchestral work 
would have been highly satisfactory if the musicians had yielded to Carl 
Rosa’s repeated solicitations for a more piano style in the accompaniments. 
As a whole, then, it is to be said that Don Giovanni—the most difficult of 
operas in many ways—was very well given, and its representation made a 
worthy termination of the last season of the Parepa-Rosa troupe in America. 
For this and for very many other most noble, artistic, and inspiring perfor- 
mances, we are under obligations to this company of admirable artists, and 
with every one of them we would part—if it were possible—with an 
“au revotr” instead of an “ adieu.” 

a 


MISS KELLOGG AMONG THE LUNATICS. 


We do not remember to have heard of a more interesting episode in the life 
of any artist since the days of the great Jenny Lind than that of Miss Kellogg 
at the State Lunatic Asylum a few days since. The circumstance speaks 
volumes for the kindness of heart and genuine humanity of this great artist. 

Not content, as some of the genus irritabile of a lower order of art would 
have been, to dole out a few notes to the better class of patients that could be 
assembled for the purpose, she asked the doctor to be allowed to penetrate to 
the interior and sing to the more disturbed classes. Accompanied by two of 
the faculty, their ladies and the matron, and armed only with her guitar, she 
started like an ancient troubadour on her novel journey. 

Arrived in the departments devoted to the more disturbed of this unfortu- 
nate class, she was not long in making her power felt. A few notes from her 
wonderful voice were sufficient to call order out of the wildest confusion, and 
to still the troubled waters of the soul. In a moment all was hushed, and, ex- 
cept the voice of the cantatrice, the hall was silent as the house of death. 
After the first song, they gathered about her like little children, wondering 
apparently what angel from heaven had dropped down so suddenly and un- 
expectedly among them. They examined her minutely and literally from the 
crown of her head to the sole of her foot; for one desired to be allowed to 
“ seo the pretty little boot with which she beat time to her own music.” This 
was submitted to, and not only this, but every article of dress and jewelry 
about her person she suffered to be freely overhauled. She was turned about 
by these crazy ladies like a merchant’s lay figure, much to her amusement, 
and little apparently tu her annoyance. Even when they proposed to kiss her, 
she not only submitted gracefully, but tremulous, not with fear, but with 
genuine emotion, she turned to the greeting in each instance. ‘ 

Such is Clara Louise Kellogg, and such also is the power of music and 
kindness on the disturbed mind.— Utica Morning Herald. 

—o—— 
Words for Plusic.* 
Ay, years do bring the philosophic mind, 
Wordsworth is right. As men in life advance, 
They smile, or sigh, to think that, having dined, 
Young fellows can be fools enough to dance. 
Who underneath the table keeps his feet, 
His stomach’s load sits lightly on its throne ; 
Eat capers, but cut none, friend, after meat, 
Disturb his meals who will; digest your own. 
Punch. 
+ * Copyright. 
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MARRIAGE. 

On the 2nd inst., at Booterstown, Dublin, Mr. Epwarp Cappick, 
of Edgbaston, to Harnierre, youngest daughter of Mr. Henry 
Busse, Professor of Music and Musicseller, Dublin. 

DEATH. 

On the 16th inst., Netson, son of Mr. Werprert, Musicseller, Regent 

Street—aged six years. 











NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusIcAL WORLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). 1t is requested that Advertise- 
ments may be sent not later than Thursday, Payment on 
delivery. 
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FINE OLD TUNES. 


T is not always a bad thing to have what Mr, Samuel Weller 
would call ‘limited wision.” In the case of Mr. Weller 
himself it prevented his seeing, through a flight of stairs and 
several closed doors, what might have been to the detriment of 
our dear old friend, Pickwick. In the case of some others it 
concentrates attention upon a small space, and extracts therefrom 
lessons otherwise in danger of being overlooked. Le Maistre’s 
Voyage autour de ma Chambre is a noteworthy illustration of 
what we mean. From the ordinary fittings of the room to which 
he was confined the French philosopher drew matter for specu- 
lation, the interest of which will never be exhausted. But limited 
vision, as a rule, is not always useful. Upon the average man its 
effect is to make him exaggerate the merits and importance of 
what he can see, and to depreciate all that lies beyond, creating 
out of his visible surroundings a little world apart, wherein very 
small] things are relatively very great. Only thus do we account 
for a phenomenon connected with Church musicians, who are always 
talking of ‘‘ Brown in A,” ‘‘ Jonesin B,” and “ Robinson in C ”— 
as other men talk of the Nozze di Figaro, Fidelio, and Medea. 
We suppose that organists and people who frequent ‘ quires, 
and places where they sing,” are more or less affected by the 
narrowing influence of sacerdotalism. If not exactly a ‘* sacer- 
dotal caste,” they are sufficiently like the article to make the 
church their world. Looking upon Church music as a thing apart, 
they come eventually to regard it as unaffected by considerations 
which touch music secular, and as only to be judged by the low 
standard of its own low average merit. On no other grounds are 
we able to explain the reverence felt for what are sometimes 
culled “ fine old tunes,” and for the importance attached to 
works which, out of the church, would promptly make their way 
to the huckster’s, as waste paper. Let us add that we do not con- 
sider this to involve any censure upon Church musicians. Between 
their music and secular music there must exist, in any case, a broad 
line of demarcation ; and, naturally, that to which they are, in a 
measure, shut up, acquires a fictitious value. But it is needful, 
for the sake of Church music itself, to ask those who haye to do 
with the thing whether they should not throw upon it a little light 
from the outside world. If this were effected, we cannot but think 
that the ecclesiastical lumber-room would soon have an extensive 
addition to its contents. How many, for example, of the chants 
now used would be used any longer? ‘There are places where the 
substitution, say, of ‘Crotch in C” for ‘Jones in D,” or, vice versa, 
on a particular occasion, would be matter of grave import. Looked 
at as music simply, either or both would be “ basketed” without 





compunction. ‘Then, again, as to the ‘* Services,” we are tempted to 
ask—Can it be that the intelligent among Church musicians really 
believe the majority of such concoctions at all worthy the impor- 
tance assigned to them? Those who hear Church “Services” with 
unaccustomed ears are simply repelled by their formalism, their 
want of expressive and descriptive power, and their exceedingly 
small musical pretensions. To a large extent the case is 
the same with anthems, not a few of which are worthy the 
style in which they are sung—about the severest sentence 
it is possible to pass upon them. These are strong assertions, 
but not stronger than the thoughts of outside musicians when- 
ever English Church music is named. All who are not ‘to the 
manner born” know that within the ecclesiastical pale—by way 
of consistency with surroundings, we presume—there has grown 
up a style of music utterly unworthy of its object, and which is 
the artistic counterpart of the twaddle that passes current for an 
average sermon. 

The sooner all these things are looked into the shorter will be 
the existence of ‘ fine old tunes.” 

— 
OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Mr. CuarLes MatrHEws, as popular at Melbourne as in most 
places, after being entertained by the Yorick and Atheneum 
Clubs, was performing with success at the Theatre Royal. ‘The 
theatrical news, however, from Melbourne is not satisfactory. A 
dispute has arisen with regard to the use of the Haymarket 
Theatre, and the building is in a state of siege. A trustee for 
the bondholders holds possession of the gallery, with a policeman 
and a bulldog. Messrs, Harwood, Coppin, & Co., who hold the 
lease, have taken possession of the stage, where they are obliged 
to keep and feed some forty or fifty men, who amuse themselves 
with impromptu acting, and chaffing the policeman in the gallery. 
It was expected that an attack on the policeman and dog was 
imminent. The policeman has a big stick and the dog looks 
preternaturally savage ; so that if the performances take place, 
they are likely to be of a tragic nature. 





WE know to our cost what effects may be produced by a railway 
whistle sounded for the amusement of engine-driver and stoker 
on a bridge above the heads of horses in public thoroughfares ; 
but startling as these are they are nothing compared with the 
scream of a great tragedian. When Mrs. Siddons (on 15th of June, 
1784) bade adieu to Scotland, she uttered a scream in Portpatrick. 
At the place of embarkment she raised her eyes to throw a parting 
look at Scotland, and to the utter astonishment of all present, 
she emitted one of her wild cries. The rocks, the shore, and the 
concave in which the village of Portpatrick stands. conveyed the 
echoes. ‘lhere was a general rush from the houses scattered along 
the beach: Seeing men, women, and children so alarmed, Mrs. 
Siddons herself became more terrified, and screamed aloud It 
was mournful, but piercingly loud. In a moment, as if by some 
sudden shock through the influence of supernatural agency, the 
whole people sobbed aloud. ‘Such a scene,” says the Rev. Dr. 
Mackenzie (our authority), ‘‘ I never witnessed.” 


[We believe him.—A. S. 8.2 





THE latest we hear of Howard Glover, the well-known composer 
and critic is that he is officiating as conductor of the Parepa-Rosa 
English Opera troupe in America. The following tribute to his 
merits is from the Cincinnati Enquirer :-— 

‘‘ The orchestra was led by Howard Glover, himself a composer of note, his 
Ruy Blas, Aminta, and many of his later works being well known in this 
country. The beautiful song which was so well given by Mr. Lawrence in 
Oberon last Wednesday evening was adapted by Mr. Glover from Weber's 
music ; and the manner in which he wielded his baton last night proved that 
the enthusiasm of a younger artistic composer was not diminished by the 
more practical skill of a thoroughly scientific musician.” 

Another journal, the Cleveland Gazette, remarks :— 

“Tt would be unjust not to make favourable mention of the extensive and 
admirable orchestra which is made to do most excellent execution under the 
direction of Howard Glover.” 
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At the Oxford Commemoration, which has occupied so much 
attention during the week, one of the most distinguished among 
those upon whom was conferred the degree of D.C.L. was our 
great musician, William Sterndale Bennett (Professor of Music 
at the Cambridge University). That the announcement of his 
honoured name should have-been received with loud and unani- 
mous applause will surprise no one. 


“H. S. O.” has addressed to the Guardian of June 15, a long 
account of the recent Festival of the Lower Rhine, held this year 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, which a correspondent has invited us to re- 
produce in our columns. We must simply decline to do so. The 
tendencies of “ H. S. O.” are by this time pretty well known to 
our readers, though not better known than our own entire disagree- 
ment with them. That in the programme of this festival in 
honour of Beethoven, not even a little song bearing the name of 
a man who did more to promulgate the love for Beethoven, as 
he did more to sigma the love for J. S. Bach, than any 
other German who ever lived—we, of course, mean Felix Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy (who composed his St. Paul for the anniversary 
of 1886)—is a disgrace to every one connected with the manage- 
ment of it. Schumann himself, vain as he was, and jealous above 
all of the superior genius and far greater eminence of Mendelssohn, 
would have faintly objected. Imagine two pieces by Schumann 
on such an occasion, and nothing by Mendelssohn ! 








WE regret to have to announce the death of a well-known 
veteran of the orchestra, Mr. Chipp, which took place on 
Sunday morning. Mr. Chi p’s last appearance in the place— 
behind the Tympani—where he was always looked for, and always 
did excellent service, was at the Worcester Festival of 1866. 
From that time till his death he dived in honourably earned 
retirement—a retirement too brief to reward the labours of much 
more than half a century. It may not be generally known that 
Mr. Chipp was the com of many meritorious quartets, trios, 
&c. ; that he was a poe gous and a sufficiently clever harpist 
to hold that instrument in Sir Henry Bishop's orchestra at Covent 
Garden for seventeen consecutive years. It deserves to be men- 
tiened, also, that Mr. Chipp took part at the memorable produc- 
tion of Weber’s Oberon, in 1826. Losing him, therefore, we lose 
one of the few remaining links connecting the present with the 


past. 


A CORRESPONDENT temporarily residing at Munich writes to us 
from the Bavarian capital as follows :— 

“Shortly after the appearance of these lines, Herr R. Wagner’s 
Newest contribution to the sister arts of poetry (?) and music (?) 
will have been produced at the Theatre Royal, at least if the bills 
posted up in front of the Theatre Royal are to be believed. It is 
true that some one once has said: Nulla fides fronti. In this case, 
however, we are inclined to think the announcement will be realized, 
if only that singers, musicians, scene-painters, and scene-shifters, may 
be relieved from further rehearsale, By the way, the interest in Herr 
R. Wagner’s effusions has died out wonderfully since the failure of 
Rheingold last summer. Months before the production of Rheingold, 
that event formed the permanent staple of conversation. But no one, 
except those engaged in it, ever talks about Die Walkiire. There is 
now a splendid chance for a certain noble duke and his fellow amateur 
firemen. They might get enrolled in the extra fire-brigade which the 
Intendant has thought it absolutely necessary to engage for every 
night the Walkiire is played. The danger to which the theatre will 
be exposed is described as something very great.” 








Tue contributions towards erecting a monument at Brunswick over 
the late Albert Methfessel amounted, in April last, to the magnificent 
sum of one hundred and ninety-eight thalers in all. Considering that 
Albert Methfessel was, in his time, one of the most popular writers of 
folk’s songs in Germany, and that the members of the countless vocal 
associations there still profess to be enthusiastic about him, we should 
aay their enthusiasm is of a very mild description, not unadulterated 
with humbug ; exceedingly weak enthusiasm ; enthusiasm below proof 
—directly the proof is raised to the level of the breeches-pocket. 





Tae Forty-seventh Musical Festival of the Lower Rhine was duly 
celebrated at Aix-la-Chapelle on the 5th, 6th, and 7th inst. The 
works performed on the first day were Beethoven's Sinfonia Eroica and 





Missa Solennis. Herr Franz Lachner conducted. Mesdames Joachim, 
Orgeni, Herren Vogl, and Bletzacher were the vocalists. Herr Joachim 
took the solo violin part. How he played the « Benedictus” it is 
superfluous to say. Among the compositions performed on the second 
day were Beethoven's third overture to Zeonore, and Handel's oratorio 
of Deborah. The latter had not been heard at Aix-la-Chapelle for 
thirty-six years. The concert on the third evening was of a miscel- 
laneous character. The programme included two overtures by 
Beethoven: zur Weihe des Hauses, and that to Coriolan ; and finale from 
Fidelio; the final chorus from Christus am Oelberge, and the Violin 
Concerto, the last being, of course, performed by Herr Joachim—as only 
Herr Joachim can perform it. 
—o-— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

A Concert was given recently at Mrs. Gladstone’s Convalescent 
Home, Woodford, by the Wanstead Musical Union, an amateur society 
of ladies and gentlemen in the neighbourhood. ‘I'he object was to raise 
a sum to purchase for the institution an harmonium—and proof was 
afforded in the attendance that the charity is winning sympathy. 
Thanks to Mr. Serjeant Tindal Atkinson, who suggested the concert, 
and his friends, the performance was above the average; and Mrs. Glad- 
stone begged Dr. Andrew Clarke to convey the thanks of the committee 
to the performers as well as to the audience. In responding to this call 
Dr. Clarke gave a history of the Woodford Convalescent Home, and 
drew attention to the advantages of its nearness to the East London 
population and to the London Hospital, whose out-going patients 
constitute a large proportion of the inmates. 


Mapame Avsprrz Kotar, whose playing we have several times had 
to praise, gave a concert at Dudley House, Park Lane on Monday last, 
and secured the attendance of a fashionable audience. ‘he programme 
included a number of classical works, among them being Beethoven's 
“ Sloonlight ” Sonata, Rameau’s Suite de Pieces in A minor, Schumann's 
Andantino and variations, Chopin's Impromptu (Op. 51) in G flat 
major, and Mendelssohn’s Scherzo in E minor. All these works were 
played in artistic fashion, and confirmed Madame Kolar’s reputation as 
an executant of much more than average ability. As a rule, we are 
not eager admirers of the crowd of German adventurers who swarm in 
London concert-rooms during the season. Many of them have great 
pretensions and small ability, and but for the absurd English prejudice 
in favour of foreigners they would go back worse off than they come. 
When, therefore, an artist of ability does arrive, there is a peculiar 
pleasure in awarding that reception which shows that art itself has no 
nationality. Madame Kolar was assisted by Mdlle. Drasdil, Herr 
Stockhausen, and M. Demunck (violoncello), Herr Ganz acting as ac- 
companist, 


Mr. W. Carre, the well-known pianist and teacher, gave his annual 
concert on Monday week in St. James's Hall, supported by a number of 
first-class artists. ‘Che programme contained features rarely met with 
at morning benefit entertainments. It included, for example, Hummel’s 
septet in D minor, played by Messrs. Carter, Young, Horton, Mann, 
Blagrove, Petitt, and Severn ; Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo, well 
executed by Master Puddicombe; and selections from Chopin and 
Schumann, chosen by the concert-giver as his sulos. The vocalists were 
Mdme. Sherrington, who sang “ Angels ever brightand fair;” and Carter's 
« Beautiful Clouds;” Mdlle. Drasdil, whose renderi:g of a Bohemian 
song, and of Lucy Ward’s “ She is upon the lonely deep,” gave much 
satisfaction ; Mr Sims Reeves, about whore “ Waft her angels,” and 
“ Adelaide” nothing too good can be said; Miss Minnie Tempest, a begin- 
ner, who may do something worth notice by and by; and Herr Carl 
Stepan, who is not a beginner, and into whose future we hardly look 
expectantly. A glee party of male voices also contributed to the un- 
doubted success of the concert. 


Tue third and last of Mr. Ignace Gibsone’s recitals took place on 
Wednesday, at St. George's Hall. Mr. Gibsone never played better. 
His third book of ‘‘ Meditations,” consisting of six pieces of different 
character, was loudly and deservedly applauded, as was also his solo, 
“ Dancing Water.” The second part consisted of a new cantata for 
ladies’ voices, written by Mr. Frederick Enoch, entitled The Eljin 
Knight; it consists of an introduction with solos, duets, and choruses 
It isa highly interesting work, and was most excellently performed 
The solo vocalists were Stiss Poole, Miss Katherine Poyntz, and Miss 
Fosbroke. Miss Poole in “The Elfin Knight,” and the duet with 
Miss Fosbroke, ‘‘ The Cuckoo kept calling,” was loudly applauded, as 
was also Miss Katherine Poyntz in “ Flow, flow, river, and go.” The 
libretto has been cleverly adapted by Mr. Enoch, and runs smoothly ; 
the music is dramatic in the extreme, and will add considerably to 
Mr. Ignace Gibsone’s reputation. The whole was accompanied by 
Signor Tito Mattei, with the utmost care. 
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Tne fifth and last concert of the Schubert Society’s fourth season took 
Jace on Thursday week in the Beetheven Rooms, and was given for the 
benefit of the director, Herr Schuberth. A large number of performers 
were engaged, and the programme was lengthy and well chosen. Schu- 
bert's quintet led off, played by MM. Ludwig, Jung, Bernhardt, Lubeck, 
and Schuberth, after which came a series of vocal pieces varied by instru- 
mental solos. Among the more noticeable of the former were—‘ Uno 
voce,” sung by Miss Blanche Reeves; Schumann's “ Abendlied,” and 
Weber's “‘O Fatima” (encored), sung by Malle. Drasdil ; Reichardt’s 
“J’aime, je suis aimé,” rendered by the composer, and Rossini’s ‘‘ Le 
Carita,” in which the society's choir of ladies took part. With regard 
to some other vocal performances we may question whether they were 
calculated to do the society much good. The instrumental solos were 
nearly all satisfactory. Herr Hause, Miss Kate Gordon, and Herr 
Schrattenholz each gave a pianoforte solo with effect; the director's 
Nocturne for two violoncellos, performed by himself and Herr Lubeck, 
gave much satisfaction; Herr Ludwig played the favourite adagio 
from Spohr’s ninth concert and one of Bach’s preludes in good style, 
and Mdlle. Tayau, a very young lady violinist from the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, delighted the audience with a fantasia on airs from La Dame 
Blanche. We gather from a note to the programme that the season just 
ended has been the most prosperous of all. This is well. 

Mr. Gawnz’s annual concert—invariably one of the most important of 
its kind—took place in St. James’s Hall on Monday last, and attracted 
a very large as well asa very fashionable audience. ‘I'he greatest care 
had been taken in selecting artists from both operas and elsewhere ; 
while the programme, if it presented nothing new, contained much 
that was good. The lady vocalists who chiefly contributed to the 
success of the concert were Madame Adelina Patti, Madame Monbelli, 
Madame Trebelli, Mdlle. Scalchi, Mdlle. Orgeni, Mdlle. Enequist, 
Mdlle, Carola, Madame Patey, and Mdlle. Liebhart ; the more promi- 
nent gentlemen singers being MM. Bettini, Graziani, Foli, Reichardt, 
Jules Lefort, and Bagagiolo. To mention what share each of these 
artists took in a programme of thirty-six pieces would occupy far more 
space than we can give. Enough that the audience relished, more or 
less, everything put before them—most of all, let us add, that with 
which Madame Patti had todo. The concert-giver took a fairly pro- 
minent part in what was done, playing, first of all, Beethoven’s sonata 
in F major (Op. 17), for piano and horn (M. Willmann); next, the 
opening movement of Hummel’s concerto in A minor (with string 
septet accompaniment); and, lastly, his own fantasia on Nicolai’s Merry 
Wives. In all Herr Ganz exhibited qualities which have given him his 
present position. The other instrumentalists were M. Paque and 
M. Antoine de Kontski. 

THE opera concert announced to take place in the Floral Hall, 
Covent Garden, was given on Saturday afternoon, and attracted a very 
large and fashionable assemblage. Whether the building be, or be not, 
a good place for musical purposes is a question that, we imagine, hardly 
affected the attendance either for better or worse. The locale was 
novel, and the programme a long selection of familiar works, executed 
by the artists of the Royal Italian Opera. Such a combination not only 
deserved, but could command, success; and we may be permitted to 
wonder that it has not more often supplemented the legitimate work of 
Messrs. Gye and Mapleson’s troupe. ioe managers must, of course, 
be assumed to know their own business better than the outside public ; 
but, as in this great city, there are thousands to whom the opera itself 
is inconvenient or distasteful, concerts like that of Saturday appear the 
most obvious policy imaginable. So far as criticism is concerned, the 
Floral Hall doings present little scope for remark. Well-known pieces 
were sung by well-known artists in a style not less familiar than either ; 
and our duty thus narrows itself to the duty of a chronicler—being 
concerned rather with the What than the How. We shall not pretend 
to discharge even this limited mission with minute fidelity ; a passing 
reference to certain notable doings being all that is necessary, Madame 
Adelina Patti—the “ particular star” in everything connected with the 
Royal Italian Opera — was recalled at the close of ‘‘ Let the bright 
Seraphim ;” to the success of which Mr, T. Harper's trumpet obbdligato 
in no small degree contributed. Similar honours followed her rendering 
of ‘ Ombra leggiera ” and “ Within a mile of Edinboro’ town ;” while 
after singing “ Quis est homo,” with Madame Lucca (most rare con- 
junction !) she twice acknowledged the enthusiastic applause. Malle. 
Tietjens added another te the long roll of triumphs gained by her 
rendering of “ Softly sighs” (Der Freischiitz), and won an encore for 
“The Meeting of the Waters,” to which she responded by an 
exceedingly fine performance of “ The Last Rose of Summer.” Malle, 
Lucca’s solo, ‘‘ Qual notte, O ciel” from the Domino Noir, led toa 
recall; Maile. Sessi easily winning a like honour with Proch’s “ Varia- 
tions pour la Voix.” Mesdames Vanzini and Scalchi, MM. Mario, 
Graziani, Bagagiolo, Cotogni, Ciampi, Tagliafico, and Capponi also 
contributed in no small degree to the success of a very successful 
concert. Between the parts the prayer from Masaniello was sung by 
the opera chorus. MM, Vianesi and Bevignani conducted. 





Mr. Brinizy Ricwarps’s concert, given in the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on Friday, was of a character easy to anticipate. We will not 
go so far as to say that Mr. Richards is nothing if not Welsh; but it 
is a fact that his greatest successes have been made in connection with 
Welsh minstreley, of which he is among the foremost representative. 
The music of Wales, therefore, naturally had a prominent. place, and 
attracted a congenial and highly sympathetic audience, who seemed to 
appreciate it above all other. Among the pieces specially acceptable 
were John Thomas’s choral arrangement of the beautiful “ Ash Grove,” 
sung by a choir of eighty voices; Mr, Richards’s arrangement of ‘ The 
Vale of Towy,” charmingly rendered by Miss Edmonds; a pianoforte 
solo introducing ‘* The Ash Grove” a second time (few can hear it too 
often), and the “ Morgan March,” the latter of which was accepted 
with none the less pleasure because its Cambrian origin is a matter of 
dispute. Mr. Richards played both in his well-known style, and 
obtained an enthusiastic encore. The concert-giver being a prolific 
composer, nobody was surprised to find his works largely represented. 
Two part-songs—a setting of Herbert’s “Sweet day, so cool,” anda 
“Boat Song” — showed to advantage how Mr. Richards can write 
choral music; as did “ The Christian Soldier” (first time), and a new 
and pretty song, with chorus, ‘* We are nymphs of the ocean,” admir- 
ably given by Madame Patey. Mr. Richarde’s ‘‘ Cambrian War Song” 
was rendered by Mr. Lewis Thomas with all the dash and energy its 
theme would be likely to excite in the possessor of such a thoroughly 
Welsh name; while Mr. Cummings, though a Sassenach, delivered 
“The Cambrian Plume” spiritedly enough to win an encore. Mr. 
Richards was still further represented by his trio, “ Up, quit thy bower,” 
by the latest among recognized national airs, “« God bless the Prince of 
Wales; ” by a sacred song, with violoncello obbligato, ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s 
Path,” for which Miss Wynne’s exquisite singing obtained an encore ; 
and by a setting of Bishop Middleton’s “ As o’er the past,” wherein 
Madame Patey was heard to special advantage. The balance of the 
programme included Mendelssohn’s Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, 
and Scarlatti’s “ Cat’s Fugue,” both played by Mr. Richards; a duo 
concertante, for piano and violoncello (MM. Richards and Paque), the 
work of Mr, Arthur Sullivan; Pinsuti’s song, “I heard a voice,” sung 
to perfection by Mr. Cummings; and “ Largo al factotum,” given with 
characteristic spirit and considerable humour by Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
Mr. Callcott was a very efficient accompanist. 


Amip the incessant demands upon our attention we had almost 
overlooked the excellent concerts given in St. James’s Hall by the 
London Glee and Madrigal Union, under ‘its director, Mr. Land. 
lovers of vocal music, and of vocal music in its genuine form, no 
entertainments are more inter:sting than those referred to, especially 
as the works selected are always well performed by the artists whose 
ensemble, thanks to constant working together, is perfect. The fifth and 
last concert of the series took place on Wednesday week and was 
attended by the appreciative audience always attracted on these 
occasions, A specially good programme had been prepared, beginning 
with Bishop’s “ Tho’ he be now a gray friar,” well sung by the mem- 
bers of the Union—Miss Jane Wells, Miss Eyles, Messrs Baxter, 
Coates, Land, and Lawler. Hindle’s Glee, ‘‘ Queen of the Silver Bow,” 
followed, and was succeeded in the order of mention by Horsley’s 
“When shall we three meet again?” Marenzio’s capital madrigal, 
“ Lady, see on every side,” Callcott’s ‘‘ With sighs, sweet. rose!” 
Haiton’s “‘ Homeward Watch,” and Elliot’s “Come, see what -plea- 
sures.” The concerted pieces in the second part were Clarke's “ Is it 
the roar of Teviot’s tide?” Paxton’s ‘Upon the poplar bough,” 
Goss’s very favourite glee, ‘‘ There’s beauty on the mountains,” a part- 
song, by Truhn, ‘“ The Three Chafers,” (the Union should keep free 
from German part-songs of which we have enough elsewhere), and 
Bishop’s concoction, ‘OQ! by rivers.” We enumerate all these things 
in order to show how judiciously ancient and modern examples are 
blended, and what a good taste presides over the selections made. 
That all were well sung it is superfluous to mention. ‘The solos in the 
programme were not less good in their way. Miss Eyles sang Flotow’s 
“ Madonna,” Mr. Baxter gave Hobbs’s “ Phillis is my only joy,’ and 
Mr. Byrom (pianoforte) and. Mr. Edward Howell (violoncello) each 
contributed a solo. Mr. Land accompanied with his usual ability. 





Faeiurc.—The sixth Baden Musical Festival for Men’s Choral 
Associations was celebrated here on the 5th and 6th inst. 

F RaNKFORT-ON-THE-Matnz.—Miss Minnie Hauck has appeared very 
successfully at the Stadttheater in Don Juan, and M. Gounod’s Faust. 

Homsure.—The season hae begun. A French operatic company, 
including Mesdames Bataille, Singalée, MM. Capoul, du Wast, and. 
Bataille are engaged up to the end of July, They will play the most 
popular works by Auber, Boieldieu, Adam, Halévy, Hérold, and Ricci. 
The Italian operatic season commences in the be worer § of August and 
lasts till September. Mesdames Adelina Patti, ire , MM. Bettini, 
Berger, and Bagagiolo are mentioned as belonging to the company. 
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ITALIAN OPERA, DRURY LANE. 

Malle. Christine Nilsson’s restoration to health has given new life 
and spirit to the proceedings at the Drury Lane Opera. That after her 
lengthened indisposition, she would have come forward as the Countess 
Almaviva, in Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro—a part which, to a London 
audience at least her proficiency to sustain with due effect had yet to 
be tried—proved, as it turned out, a happy circumstance. One more 
entirely fitted for the character, whether in a dramatic or a musical 
sense, has not been known to the generation of opera-goers, Malle. 
Nilsson wears the aspect of the placid but jealous and affronted lady to 
admiration, and histrionically delineates her like the perfect artist with 
whom we are acquainted. Nothing can be more pure and expressive 
than her delivery of the soliloquies in which the Countess, once so happy, 
now inconsolable, confesses herself, as it were, to the audience. In fact, 
to sing those two beautiful airs,“ Porgi amor” and “ Dove sono, ” 
better would be scarcely possible. Buta peculiarity in Mdlle. Nilsson 
which has won and must always retain for her the esteem of true 
amateurs is the conscientious study she bestows on every part intrusted 
to her. Whatever she comes forward in she has thoroughly mastered ; 
and we not only recognize a performance admirable as a whole, but 
finished in all its details. That this, and this only, can be legitimate 
art is apparently Mdlle. Nilsson’s conviction; and we share it with her, 
as we share it with her renowned contemporary, Madame Patti, who 
has invariably been noted for a similarly ardent devotion to her calling. 

What has raised Mdlle. Nilsson higher, however, than sho stood 
before in the estimation of English connoisseurs is neither the Countess 
Almaviva, nor Alice (Robert le Diable), her first two new parts thig 
searon, but Desdemona in Otello, her enthusiastic reception in which on 
Tuesday night was recorded in a sentence yesterday. Notwith- 
standing all that she had previously done to merit the unanimous 
acceptance she has obtained among us, few expected that she would be 
able to show herself such a consummate mistress of the earlier style of 
Rossini, which, being imitated so successfully by Donizetti and other 
masters, until Signor Verdi came to alter the whole state of things 
with his simply dramatic declamations and unornate melody, may be 
said to have exclusively ruled the domain of operatic art. Our opera- 
going readers need not be reminded that the music of Otello (composed 
at Naples in 1816, between the Barbiere and La Cenerentola—a gush of 
tears between two roars of langhter—when Rossini was in his 25th year) 
combines in an eminent degree the “florid” with the “ expressive.” 
Those who affect to rail against the florid style entirely overlook the fact 
that in employing it—inyenting it rather, with a view of extirpating the 
absurd custom of leaving all embellishment to the imagination and 
skill of the vocalist—this most highly gifted of Italian composers 
possessed the secret of making florid “ bravura” speak as eloquently as 
the simplest “ cantilena.” All through the opera of Otello (which we 
are not going to describe for the 20th time) this is markedly observable. 
The difficulty has been to find singers equal to the task of vocalizing 
with fluency and taste combined. The greatest representatives of 
Desdemona, because endowed with this rare capacity, were Malibrap, 
Grisi (in her best day), Sophie Cruvelli, and one or two others of less 
note, unnecessary to specify; and when we add that Mdlle. Nilsson has 
proved herself a worthy associate of those distinguished artists we have 
paid her the highest compliment in our power. The first Desdemona 
belongs to more than two generations back ;* but those we have named, 
even the earliest of them, have not passed out of the remembrance of 
amateurs of long standing. Maile. Nilsson has grasped to the life the 
character of Shakspere’s gentle and long-suffering heroine—the one 
personage of the drama, by the way, whom Tottola, Rossini’s librettist, 
has not utterly perverted. In the first scene she judiciously dispenses 
with the so often interpolated cavatina, which has nothing to do with 
the Piece, contenting herself with the dialogue-duet, “ Quanto son 
fieri i palpiti,” in which Emilia (we may say at once gracefully and un- 
affectedly represented by Mdlle. Cari) endeavours to console Desdemona 
—a far more becoming prelude to what ensues. Her acting and singing 
Were all that could be desired in the noble finale to the first act, which 





L re tatives of the, principal parts in Otello were Colbrand 
me Rossini), Noszari, David, and Benedetti, 


*The 
(afterwards 





contains two of Rossini’s most striking morceauz d’ensemble, and in which 
the sudden appearance of Othello, at the back of the stage, just as 
Elmiro, Desdemona’s father, is endeavouring to arrange matters satis- 
factorily between Rodrigo and his daughter, constitutes a situation not 
unlike that of the second finale to Donizetti's Lucia. A dramatic force 
was here exhibited for which those who had watched Mdille. Nilsson’s 
progress superficially were not prepared. But finer still, because rising 
with the impressiveness of the situation, was the finale to the second 
act, where the unhappy Desdemona is alternately contemned by her 
jealous husband, commiserated by her faithful confident and indignantly 
reproached by her unrelenting father. Each situation is striking, 
and in each Mdile. Nilsson showed herself fully equal to the occasion. 
Her delivery of the famous solo—“Che smania! oimd, che affanno !"— 
was admirable from first to last, as pathetic in the touching preamble as 
it was animated in the brilliant sequel. Not less striking was the pas- 
sage, ‘‘ L’error d’un infelice,” in which Desdemona sypplicates Elmira’s 
pity. The curtain fell amid the loudest demonstrations of approval, 
ending with two successive calls for Mdlle. Nilsson. The last act—a 
masterpiece which Rossini himself, by no means a self-adulator, thought 
was one of those passages among his numerous works destined possibly 
“ to live’’—wap best of all. The incidents are familiar. The beautiful 
music of this—including the celebrated “ willow song” (‘‘ Assisa a pid 
d’un salice”), with which poor Desdemona, after hearing the voice of 
the gondolier outside, vainly endeavours to soothe her agonized feelings 
—was sung to absolute perfection, the coneluding verse, when the singer 
becomes overpowered by emotion, surpassing the rest in touching ex- 
pressiveness. The whole scene, moreover, comprising the 
affecting prayer—‘‘ Deh, calma, O Ciel!” —the terrible interview 
with Othello, and its terrible catastrophe, was acted with 
singular force and meaning. ‘The defiance of her husband (“ Uccidimi 
se vuoi, perfide, ingrato”), when, proud in her conscious innocence, 
Desdemona defies her accuser, which Rossini in his earlier manner, has 
set to a vigorous bravura, was not only superbly declaimed but superbly 
“looked.” And thence to the climax, there was nothing but what 
strengthened the effect that had been produced. The applause at 
the conclusion was uproarious. Mdlle. Nilsson had revealed herself 
for the first time (it was perhaps, indeed, the first opportunity afforded 
her) as a tragedian; and the audience saw and recognized this new 
phase in her talent. Desdemona is unquestionably her greatest success 
Signor Mongini’s Othello was acknowledged, ten years ago, when he 
played the character at Her Majesty’s Theatre (under the direction of 
Mr. E. T. Smith), one of his most striking performances. No voice was 
ever better suited than this gentleman’s to give effect to the opening 
address to the Senate (“‘ Vincemmo o padri”), or its florid “ cabaletta” 
(“ Deh Amor”); and surely none to impart the requisite vigour to the 
celebrated duet with Iago, when the wily “ Ancient” cajoles Othello, 
and works up his jealousy to desperation by means of the letter and 
the handkerchief. Signor Mongini’s associate in this duet was M 
Faure, whose Iago is worthy his repute as a dramatic singer of the 
first class. The voice of M. Faure was distinctly audible even while 
his partner was exerting himself to the utmost; and Signor Mongini 
gave out the high “C sharp,” made celebrated here by Signor Tam- 
berlik, with stentorian force that took the house by storm. The duet 
created a ‘furore,’ and being unanimously encored, the last 
verse of the quick movement (with the great “high C” as loud 
and penetrating as before) repeated. The singers were twice called 
back at the end. In the soliloquy of the bedroom scene Signor Mongini 
should restrain his powers. Desdemona might awake before Othello 
intended it—which would be dramatically inconvenient. Signor 
Gardoni was the Roderigo, and a better could not be wished; Signor 
Foli played the part of Elmiro with his accustomed intelligence, but 
with too uniform a practice of dragging the time and singing “ stac- 
cato,” which especially in the quintet, “ Incerta l’anima” (finale to Act 
1), spoils the general effect. Signor Foli will do well to correct these 
faulte—which he can easily do with a little reflection. The general per- 
formance of chorus and orchestra, under the skilful guidance of Signor 
Arditi, was admirable. This revival of one of Rossini’s most genuine 
early works may be regarded as the event of Mr. Wood’s first season. 
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Shaber Silber across “ Jl Trobutore,” 

In Les vieux Gargons, the author, wishing to show the extreme to which 
naiveté can go, makes his ingénue come from a performance of the 7rovatore 
with the impression that the incidents in that drama are taken from real life, 
and the characters real characters. “It really happened, I am sure it did !”’ 
cries the enthusiastic school girl; an exclamation which seems to prove that 
if “ great wit to madness nearly is allied,” ingenuousness is separated by a 
very narrow line from idiocy. It must be difficult to make anything dramatic. 
All that can be done to relieve the character of its staginess is to introduce 
sentiment into the music; and that is precisely what is done by Mdlle. di 
Murska. It is the duty of the actress to take the same impossible view of the 
part which is cherished by the young lady referred to. But Leonora belongs 
neither to time nor place, and the Leonora's representative always shows by 
her costume (which usually differs by several centuries from that of her two 
lovers) that she is conscious of her independent position. Some day we hope 
to see the whole chronology of the T'rovatore called in question—set to rights 
it can never be. The manner in which Leonora attires herself after the fashion 
of the present day, without regard to the Count di Luna—the only personage 
in the piece whose dress belongs to a recognized period—is but the expression 
of despair in the matter of costume. The prima donna knows that troubadours 
were wandering minstrels of the eleventh, twelfth, at latest thirteenth century, 
whereas gypsies did not penetrate into Europe until the fifteenth. Azucena 
and Manrico could not have been found in Europe at the same time. Manrico 
went out before Azucena came in. Nor, even if troubadours and gypsies had 
flourished contemporaneously, can one fancy the adopted child of a gypsy be- 
coming a troubadour. The other troubadours, crusaders, and associates of 
crusaders, would not have liked it. Once, however, admit the chronology of 
the Z'rovatore, and inconsistencies of other kinds are trifles. Between the 
troubadours and the gypsy a certain analogy no doubt existed, though 
the troubadour was everywhere welcomed, the gypsy driven away. 
But they are about the same in the eyes of that proud aristocrat 
the Count di Luna, who treats them equally as vagabonds. If other 
difficulties in the Z’rovatore could be explained we should still like to know 
who is Leonora. Where are her relations? Has she a father, a brother, a 
sister, a mother ? /Was she proprietress in her own right, living in her feudal 
castle with no society she could avow but that of the confidante to whom she 
addresses her cavatina? Of all mysterious operas the most mysterious 
is the Trovatore. Die Zauber flote is sufticiently unintelligible; but in Die 
Zauberfléte we meet with human beings, and Die Zuuberflote is a fantastic 
opera. The Trovatore, Verdi's most successful work, is such by its situations 
very dramatic in the theatrical sense of the word, and well-devised for con- 
ventional purposes. The interest, too, is distributed among the four principal 
personages. Dhaver Silver. 

—o— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The attractions of the Crystal Palace during June and July are 
neither few nor far between, fireworks, concerts, floral exhibitions, 
operas, &c., being each in turn the leading feature. This week the 
exhibition of dogs has been held and £1000 distributed in prizes. The 
show opened on Tuesday, and continued to Friday. On the first day 
more than 3000 boys were reviewed by the Prince and Princess of 
Teck. The review was arranged by the Society of Arts, and proved 
of great interest to visitors. On Wednesday, the Tonic Sol-fa Associa- 
tion gave one of its great concerts of 5000 children ; and to-day, the 
great Rose Show of the season is being held. Special musical arrange- 
ments are made, and as an additional feature, the German Gymnastic 
Society gives its annual display in the Great Transept. Next week 
is full of attractive entertainments, including on Coronation Day, June 
28, 3 grand display of fireworke. From July 7th to 9th inclusive, the 
annual archery meeting is held. From July 16th to the 29th, an 
exhibition of church furniture and church decorations will take place ; 
and on July 25, a French excursion gives occasion for a popular féte. 
It isin contemplation to give, at an early date, an extraordinary dis- 
play of fireworks similar to those supplied by command of the Sultan, 
and which were to have been exhibited in Constantinople at about the 
time of the great fire at Pera. Various devices, on a scale of extreme 
magbificence, will render this one of the grandest pyrotechnic displays 
ever seen at the Crystal Palace. 





Bapay.—The | first Musical Soirée of the series given by the 
Administration, introduced Mdlles. Duval, Secretain, Herren Rehfeld 
= Léon, to the public. The programme was not particularly well 

osen. 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


The Pall Mall Gazette, of the 23rd inst., has the following sensible 
observations upon Mdlle. Christine Nilsson’s recent illness :— 

‘Stories of Mdlle. Nilsson’s indisposition have been repeated and exagge- 
rated in French newspapers as pertinaciously as though the report could 
influence the state of the Funds. The only funds affected by the fact, if true, 
would be those of Mdlle. Nilsson herself, and those of the directors to 
whom’ she is engaged. Almost as remarkable as the tales of Mdlle. Nilsson’s 
having lost her voice have been the speculations as to why, not having abso- 
lutely lost her voice, she was for a week or two unable to sing. It is under- 
stood that, in the changeable weather of an English June, an ordinary person 
may be attacked with bronchitis—but not a prima donna. A malady which 
would be allowed in a town crier, or a dustman, is scarcely permitted to one 
whose delicate voice might naturally be accepted as a sign of delicate 
organization. Herr Wachtel sings in all weathers. What right, then, has 
Malle. Nilsson to feel indisposed? She has come back to us, however, with 
her voice in as perfect condition as ever; while Herr Wachtel, hurt by treatment 
surpassing in unkindness that ‘wintry wind’ which gave Malle. Nilsson 
bronchitis in the month of June, has gone to Berlin—not soon (it is feared) 
to return to this ungrateful country.” 


“Sr, ELisabetu.” 


The Atheneum thus comments upon Abbé Liszt's extraordinary 
work :— 

“ Dr. Wylde is a bold man; else would he not have dared to bring out the 
Abbé Liszt’s Legend of St. Elisabeth at his last concert of the season. The 
Legend has been more than once referred to in these columns—but guardedly ; 
for while it has been unhesitatingly condemned by many critics, it has been 
extolled to the skies by the large party of worshippers who, believing in the 
divinity of Herr Wagner, look upon the Abbé Liszt as his chief prophet. We 
would fain speak with respect and deference of the greatest executive genius 
of the age, but, to say sooth, we feel some difficulty in expressing in at all 
temperate language the sensations awakened by a first hearing of St. Hlisabeth. 
If the work had been written, according to a musical scale totally at variance 
with that in use in civilized Europe, the effect could scarcely have been more 
appalling. It is idle to criticize, according to the generally accepted canons 
of criticism, a work composed in defiance of them. if we ventured to suggest 
that much of the Legend was to our ears hideously cacophonous, the disciples 
of the new school would probably maintain that every chord was dictated by 
a subtle meaning, and that to penetrate the order in disorder of the master’s 
design is given to none but the humble believers in his genius. To us, whose 
faith it is that every work of Art should in itself be beautiful, such arguments 
have no force. We are, at all events, not alone in our judgment; for the 
conclusion of the first part of the Legend—all attempted on this occasion by 
Dr. Wylde—was followed by a volley of hearty, unmistakable hisses. Mdlle. 
Tietjens laboured hard at her thankless task ; Herr Stockhausen declaimed 
admirably ; and the choruses, sung in German, were given, to quote the words 
of the programme, ‘with a result as satisfactory as could be anticipated.’ 
It was right to give the Abbé’s oratorio once ; it would be absurd to repeat it.” 


The Standard takes another view of the work, and says :— 

“The legend of St. Elisabeth is well known through Professor Kingsley’s 
Saint's Tragedy and Montalembert’s Vie de St. Elisabeth, but the poem 
which the Abbé Liszt has set to music is probably less familiar. It is the 
composition of Herr Utto Roquette who drew his inspirations (it is said) from 
the exquisite frescoes at Wartburg, executed by Moritz Schwind. The Abbé 
Liszt’s aim has evidently been to illustrate the principal events in the life of 
St. Elisabeth by means of music, rather than to set the poem to vocal phrases 
in the ordinary way. His efforts in this direction have previously been remark- 
able, as may be instanced by his Hunnenschlaght, inspired by Kaulbach’s 
cartoon, by his Faust symphony, and his Symphonische Dichtungen, works 
of acknowledged merit on the Continent, but which no one has ventured to 
bring before an English public for reasons which it would serve no good pur- 
pose at present to discuss. The music to St. Elisabeth having the advantage 
of a poem to elucidate it, it was hoped would have paved the wayfor a patient 
hearing of other works of the kind by the disciples of the new school of music 
in Germany. But if, with the advantage of a key to composers’ fancies, English 
audiences are indisposed to form an opinion of the suitability of the expression 
to the ideas desired to be portrayed, there is little chance of those less favoured 
being listened to more patiently. The performance of the legend on Wednes- 
day evening brought together a large number of the advocates and opponents 
of the school called ironfcally the “ Music of the Future,” who expressed 
themselves according to the light within them in a very decided manner. If 
such a period were possible when the strains of Mozart, Beethoven, Mendels- 
sohn, and their acknowledged compeers must give way to the imaginings of 
Herr Richard Wagner, the Abbé Liszt, and others, it would behove every true 
musician to endeavour to defer it as much as lies in his power. But there is 
no fear for the future of our great composers. Their works will ever be 
cherished whilst there are minds capable of appreciating the true and beautiful 
in art; and there is, therefore, no need to limit the boundary of musical 
thought. Evety work containing original ideas honestly outwrought should. 
be hailed with enthusiasm in whatever school it is written, instead of being 
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mitted to be cried down by the ignorant. Apart from the merits of the 
work itself, the audience seemed on Wednesday evening to be unanimous in 
their appreciation of the manner in which it was executed. Both the 
orchestra and choir were heavily taxed, but accomplished wonders. With 
Herr Henseler’s assistance even the difficulties of the pronunciation for the 
choir were in a great measure overcome, and his interesting translation enabled 
the audience to have some insight into the composer's meaning. Malle. 
Tietjens’ role was the most difficult, perhaps, she has ever been asked to fulfil. 
No other artist is so gifted with an organ capable of sustaining the long 
declamatory passages which occur in the legend, and scarcely any other would 
have cared to have exerted herself so much for the art's sake, seeing that 
nowhere does the music offer the least opportunity for display. Herr Stock- 
hausen had the best réle of the two, and his splendid voice was heard to every 
advantage, whilst his admirable musicianship was apparent all through the 
performance. On the conclusion of the legend the conductor, Professor Wylde, 
was called for, and unanimity prevailed in acknowledging the merits of such a 
remarkable performance.” 
“ ESMERALDA.” 

The Sunday Times of last week contains the following remarks upon 
Signor Campana’s new opera :— 

‘Before hearing the new opera produced at Covent Garden on Tuesday we 
might have been pardoned for wondering at its choice. Signor Campana’s 
Esmeralda, the prospectus told us, would form one of the two novelties of the 
season, whereupon the question very naturally arose—Who is Signor Campana, 
and what are the claims of his opera? It may safely be stated that the 
general public knew nothing of either, and that only within a small circle was 
it remembered how the favoured Italian gentleman brought out a work at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1860, which ran three nights and has not since 
been heard of, and how Esmeralda itself was the chosen of three performances 
at the Imperial Opera, St. Petersburgh, during the last season. Hence the 
wonder to which we have referred remained an abiding thing, and led to all 
sorts of speculations. How came it that an insignificant Anglo-Italian 
composer and teacher found means to get his work accepted at our greatest 
Anglo-Italian theatre? Here was a question at the solution of which men 
could only guess, at which they did guess in a way, possibly, unjust, certainly 
pertinent. Not a few have assumed that the production of “smeralda is due 
to Madame Adelina Patti, who found in it a réle of very ad captandum 
quality, both in a musical and dramatic sense. They may or may not be 
right, but, at any rate, they have hit upon a motive sufficiently powerful, 
which cannot be found elsewhere, search as we may. Having heard the work 
the embarrassment felt by us at the outset is redoubled.” 

+ "Ss, 4 ee eet * * * * * * * 

“We are unfeignedly sorry that the music of smeralda must be 
pronounced bad without qualification. Though there are plenty of good 
operas lying neglected and almost forgotten, there is still room for more. No 
department of art can be too rich; and all art-lovers are, therefore, eager to 
welcome every addition, let it come from wheresoever it may. Hence, though 
disappointment has nothing to do with the matter—Signor Campana not 
having been expected to produce much of value—the worthlessness of 
Esmeralda is a cause of regret. We must positively decline to analyze the 
music in detail, because, on no account, would the result benefit our readers. 
General observations will suffice; and the first we have to make is that the 
opera shows an almost entire want of originality. The melodies, where they 
are not of a flimsy, conventional, Italian type, are more or less suggestive of 
other composers ; while in the construction of his concerted movements Signor 
Campana well nigh lays himself open to the charge of direct plagiarism. 
There are times when one fancies that Verdi is speaking through an unfavour- 
able medium ; at others Donizetti seems to take up his parable, and so on 
through the list of prominent Italian musicians. But worse than this can be 
said of Esmeralda without going beyond the limits of truth. We have rarely 
met with music at once so pretentious and so ungrammatical. It would appear, 
indeed, either that Signor Campana does not know the simplest rules of his 
art, or that, knowing them, he, for some purpose or other, sets them at 
defiance. Whatever the fact may be, it is our duty to point out faults of the 
glaring character we have described, and to protest against such music being 
forced upon a public which too often swallows what is given it without very 
critical examination. Now we return to the point whence we started and ask 
with tenfold emphasis—How came Esmeralda to find a place in the répertoire 
of Covent Garden Theatre? If anybody can give us a satisfactory answer, 
we should like to have it as soon as possible.” 


Of Signor Cimino’s libretto, our Sunday contemporary speaks with 
more favour and says :— 

“ An examination of Signor Cimino’s libretto must lead to his acquittal on 
all charges of unnecessarily altering Victor Hugo's story. The resolve to make 
& libretto out of it at all may have been wrong, but, granting that the task 
had to be done, the exigencies of opera demanded consideration over and above 
fidelity to the author. We, therefore, do not complain that Quasimodo appears 
only once in dumb show, that Estella has been made into a personage of first- 
class importance, or that, in other respects Notre Dame de Paris has been 


variety of its characters and incidents. Let us here express our regret that 
the libretto did not fall into the hands of a composer able to do it justice. 
Signor Verdi would have revelled in its incidents, and his undoubted dramatic 
genius would have risen to the height of its argument without effort. But all 
such talk is vain.” 

The Atheneum contains the following :— 

“This week's Musical Union concert was excellent, alike in selection and 
performance. Schubert's exquisite D minor quartet, Mendelssohn's posthu- 
mous Andante and Scherzo, and Schumnann’s quintet in E flat, were all 
remarkably well played. Herr Auer has gained in fulness of tone and 
decision of playing, and he now exhibits an enthusiasm which used to be 
foreign to his style. Why cannot Mr. Ella allow his artists to make their 
own way with the public, unimpeded by his damaging puffs? Of the violinist, 
M. Jean de Graan, he actually writes in this week’s programme, ‘I regret to 
state that his rapid and sudden growth (measuring siz feet in height—seven- 
teen years old) gives cause for uneasiness in respect to his health.—J. E.’ 
No wonder that many artists object to being described in this fashion—as 
though they were horses entered for a race.” 


— ee 
To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Sir,—To my letter in your last week's impression, which you have 
described as a ‘‘ Grinner’s Wail,’’ you have appended some remarks in reply 
thereto. I do not in the least object to this, for even “a worm will turn ;” 
&c., but within four lines of type you make two most opposite statements. 
In the first place, you say, “ the praise of a worthy object is more agreeable 
because worthy objects are rare;” immediately after which you say, “ Let him 
take comfort, there are plenty of other good things in the world for him to 
grin at ;"" how an object can be rare and yet be a plenty my “ hee-haw ” 
capacity fails to see; this, of course, has really nothing to do with the matter 
in hand, and I merely bring it forward to show that the spirit of cliquism 
naturally produces inconsistencies—in fact I have known persons suffering 
from an extra infusion of this spirit not to have the least judgment as to what 
they see or what they hear. You say I have appreciated your remarks in the 
“hee-haw” fashion, which is, no doubt, habitual to me: you are quite wrong 
in this supposition ; it is not my habitual character at all, and though in my 
letter I only referred to the satirical part of my feelings, I might have added 
that I also feel the greatest indignation to find any one treat with contempt 
such a fine old tune as Jones's in D, a tune that your reporter himself states 
was thought much of by Haydn, and forming one of a class of tunes that 
has given to the Church of England, as to its music, a sort of character 
peculiar to itself. This tune, and others like it, I consider as being the 
concentrated essence of the genius of the several composers who have left 
them to us as precious heir-looms ; these composers may have each composed 
fifty or hundred chants, and one here and there have come down to us because 
of their superior excellence, and then to hear a man coolly with a supercilious 
air ignore them, and push them on one side, as a dandy would remove some 
common object which he thought might soil his dainty fingers, I have very 
little patience, and not much of the “hee-haw” is left in me.—I remain, 
yours faithfully, AntiI-PLATITUDE. 

London, June 21, 1870. 

[The nonsense talked about “Jones in D,” “Crotch in C,” ang 
other perpetrations of the sort, brings music and musicians into uttes 
contempt. A smatterer can easily pick out such commonplaces on the 
pianoforte, write them down, and fancy himself a composer. We 
confess that we should not much care if all the existing copies of 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of these so-called “ fine old tunes” were 
consigned to a bon-fire. The “plenty of other good things in the 
world,” thrown in our teeth by “ Anti-Platitude,” does not necessarily 
imply musical compositions. “ Anti-Platitude’s” head is so crammed 
with “fine old tunes,” that an apter signature for him would be “ Pro- 
Platitude.” ‘Fine old tunes”"—indeed!—fine old fiddlesticks! An 
twaddler can write a chant more or less acceptable to twaddlers ; and, 
indeed, our Church music is weighed down with such a monstrous heap 
of rubbish, that few who care for music in the abstract care a straw for 
our Churen music.—A. S. 8.] 





Tue death at Copenhagen of Johan Ole Emil Horneman—composer 
of the once popular Danish song, “ Der Tappre Landsoldat ”—is just 
announced. ’ nfs 

Fiorexce.—A grand concert lately given in the Principe Umberto 
Theatre, by Dr. Hans von Biilow, has created quite a sensation. Works 
by Cherubini, Mozart, Rossini, Mendelssohn, Beethoven, and ron 
Balow, were executed by an orchestra of a hundred formers. 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, which had never before given 
here on so grand a scale, produced deep impression on all present. 
The concert may justly be said to be a triumph for German classical 
music in Italy.—The Boccherini Quartet Association celebrated 
Beethoven’s Centenary by a performance of the Quintet in C major; 





violated. What most concerns us is that Signor Cimino’s book deserves praise 
10r its dramatic construction, the clearness of its plot, and the well-balanced 


the “ Kreutzer” Sonata; selections from Fidelio; and the Septet. 
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THE LATE MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” 


S1r,—I cannot refrain from humbly expressing my hearty concurrence in 
the view so heartily expressed in your leading artiele last week on the funeral 
of Charles Dickens. If ever a public servant was public property he was. 
All was fit and proper as it was, no doubt; still the extreme rarity of a whole 
community being moved with one thought is such as to call forth an expression 
of love; and if love had no “expression,” love would soon die, or take its 
flight to other spheres. Our art, more perhaps than any other, keeps before 
us that when words are insufficient for extremes of joy or woe, we have 
recourse 0 music. “The heart full of joy instinctively sings,” and full of 
woe, as involuntarily mourns in strains of tuneful sobbing. Your genial tone 
reminds one that “it is better to go to the house of mourning than to the 
house of feasting,’—for why ? because “the living will lay it to his heart.” 
A word or two addressed by Charles Dickens, to one who was then but a 
stripling I will extract from one of his letters, thinking it may not be unin- 
teresting to hear of one other instance of his overflowing sympathy with all 
whom he chanced to come near: —" I hope you will well consider what thorny, 
dark, and toilsome roads stretch out into the greater world of letters and of 
learning, and how many young men have fallen dead upon them, or turned 
back too late.” —Yours very truly, G. T. 


—o-——_ 


WAIFS. 


The Lady’s Newspaper says that Tom Taylor is engaged on a new 
play for Mrs. Rousby, in which the actress is to personate Joan of Arc. 


The new opéra-bouffe by Hervé which is to be produced at the 
Variétés during the month of October, is entitled Le Z'rone a’ Ecosse. 


Mr. Fechter has been engaged for five years at Selwyn’s Theatre» 
Boston U. &., at a very considerable salary. 


Visitors to the Polytechnic will be amply gratified with a life-like 
portrait of Mr. Charles Dickens, which is introduced into one of the 
entertainments. 


We observe an announcement of the death of Adolph Hofmeister 
editor of the most complete musical bibliography extant. Shall we 
never have a complete catalogue of English music ? 


Mr. Ayrton declined to decide whether all the Turners in the National 
Gallery were worthy of it. The question was evidently put to 
“draw” him; and, though not his most fervent admirer, Afr. Punch is 
glad that he would not be drawn.—Punch’s ‘' Essence of Parliament ” 


The pictures and other objects of art belonging to Mr. Dickens are to 
be cold at auction by Messrs. Christie & Manson. The library is left 
to his eldest son. His manuscripts and papers are in the hands of his 
executors, Mr. Forster and Miss Hogarth. 


Weare authorized to say that Mr. Dickens has left The Mystery of 
Edwin Drood in a very advanced state, but that, as if he had a presen- 
timent of his decease, he had at the outset arranged terms of accom- 
modation in case the novel were stopped before completed. 


Malle. Kraus is said to have been engaged by M. Perrin for the 
purpose of appearing at the Grand Opéra in M. Mermet’s Jeanne d’ Arc. 
Personally at least she is well suited to the character, and she has 
much dramatic energy. 


Mr. Lowe, on a little Budget debate, was sportive, and said tlrat 
the case of a day and night occupancy by different persons was precisely 
the case of Box and Coz. It would have enlivened the proceedings 
had he favoured the House with one of Mr Arthur Sullivan's capital 
songs.— Punch’s “ Essence of Parliament.” 


Mr. J. Towers is preparing for publication a memoir of Beethoven, 
based upon Schindler, Ries, Wiseler, and Thayer, to which will be 
attached an exact chronological list of his works. Considering the 
confusion that attends the chronology of the composer’s works, this list 
ought to be valuable. 


Our losses of great men in the ranks of literature and art have been 
very great within the last few years. Most of us can recollect the bril- 
liant little committee, consisting of twenty-six gentlemen who organized 
the celebrated performances “In memory of Douglas Jerrold” thirteen 
years ago: out of the twenty-two we have lost ten since the perform- 
ances took place. Their names are—Charles Dickens, William Make- 
peace Thackeray, John Leech, Albert Smith, David Maclise, Clarkson 
Stanfield, Mark Lemon, Sir Joseph Paxton, Peter Cunningham, and 
Arthur Smith (Albert's brother) who officiated as the indefatigable 
secretary of the whole affair, — 





The proprietor of the Rosherville Gardens has unwittingly incurred 
the displeasure of the ladies of Rosherville by the maintenance of secresy 
in reference to the visit of the Prince of Wales and Prince Teck to the 
Gardens on Saturday last. Rosherville being the garden of flowers the 
ladies and all regret that they were denied the opportunity of presenting 
his Royal Highness with a bouquet of roses for the Princess, 


M. Félicion David has written some new ballet-music to Lalla Roukh 
for the benefit of a young danseuse who was to ap in last week’s 
reprise of the opera. M. Montaubry, who used to sing so charmingly 
in the principal tenor part, and who since then has unsuccessfully tried 
management, is to re-appear on the boards of the Opéra Comique in a 
round of his best characters. 


Madame Clara Schumann has been nominated Honorary Member 
of the Royal Academy of Music in Stockholm, The Grand Duke of 
Hesse has, we read, sent to Herr Betz, the singer, the golden medal 
‘‘for Art and Science.” We are not sure that these distinctions confer 
any great amount of kudos on the recipients, but the prodigality with 
which orders are scattered among foreigners is in startling contrast to 
the rigid care exercised in their distribution among English artists. 


A contemporary says :— 

“The Dean and Chapter of Peterborough at their last Chapter meeting 
decided that the Cathedral organ should be rebuilt and enlarged at a cost of 
£700, the amount of the estimate sent in by Messrs. Hill the London builders. 
The present organ is the old GG scale, with a very poor fiddle G, swell, and 
only one octave of pedal pipes, and miserable reeds both in the swell and great 
organ. The new swell is to contain 13 stops, amongst which are 4 reeds. 
There are to be 5 stops on the pedal, and the whole organ made to the CC 
scale. Several important arrangements also were made in connexion with the 
choir which, it is hoped, will be the means of greatly improving the musical 
part of the services. Hitherto there have been several masters (at least during 
the past ten years), and now that the organist has the chief control of the choir 
we hope, adds our correspondent, that it may no longer be said that ‘ the choir 
of Peterborough is one of the worst in the country.’”’ 








MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Lamporw Cocks & Co.—* The Wild Rosebud,” song, by Josephine Williams. 

LonspaLs.—" Sleeping and Waking,” song, by Mrs, A. C. Wilson ; “I'll await thee 
there,” song, by E, Reyloff; ‘ Sparisti,” melodia by Stella; ‘“‘My Native 
Land,” song, by Dr, Ferdinand Rahles; “ Farrano gioia intera,” chorus, by 
Handel; “I wait for thee, my only love,” serenade, by Stella. 


Adbertisements. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 














Price 12s. 
London: Dounoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Fernagi, at his resid » 32, GI t 
Hyde Park, W. 


_ _ DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
HAs maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or Public Speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all Whole- 
sale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


STRINGENT LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF AUSTRALIA,—For Relaxed Throat, in Bottles, 2s. 
MURIATE OF AMMONIA LOZENGES, in Boitles, 2s, Useful for Bronchitis, 
by loosening the phlegm and preventing violent fits of coughing, 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Chemists on the Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen 
(Gazetted August 8th, 1837—December 31st, 1867) 277, Oxford Street, London. 


Just Published, 


TARANTELLE, 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE. 
Par PAUL SEMLER. 
Prix 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & 0o., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 
“A SUMMER SONG,” 
NOCTURNE, FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By HENRY WALTON. 
Price 3s, 
London; Duyoan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 
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MR. JULES BENEDICT’S NEW SONGS, &c. 


HE following Compositions by the accomplished Pupil of 

C. M. Vow Weper have been acknowledged by the Musical Profession and 
General Public to ine every requisite to ensure to the Vocalist a Classical Style 
and a Correct Taste for the Art, whilst the popularity of some of them has rarely, if 
ever, been excelled. The leading singers of the present day have sung them at the 
Musical Festivals, Concerts, etc., where they have been received with the utmost 


favour and delight. 





Poetry by s. d, 
LITTLE WILLIE tee seo bee ove ew Louisa Gray 3 0 
NOW THE SHADES GROW. DEEPER .... +. JOHN OXENFORD 3 0 
THE ECHO SONG (sung by Madame Adelina Patti) ... we oe aw 8 C6 
THE PARTING (La eine iat me «» WELLINGTON GugeRNsRY 3 0 
LE CARNEVAL DE VENISE (with Variations) I[Tatian Worps we 3 @ 
SIGHING FOR THEE ... ow eve ove +. WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 0 
WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL (Mr. Santley's great 
BONG) 0 sks ae hee ** see” eee” cee | THOMAS MOORE 3 0 
MINE, THOU ART MINE (composed for Clara 
_ ae wer kee ee ~~ +» WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 0 
ROCK ME TO SLEEP, in F and E flat (Edith 
Wynne's great ballad) set don +»  FLORENOB Percy 3 0 
And the Answer to it. 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY 3 0 


WHY ART THOU SADDENED? .... 0. awe 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 
“THEY NAMED HER NAME BEFORE ME,” 
BALLAD, 
Composed by FREDERIC PENNA. 
Price 3s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


‘Ter Or a Ow” 


BALLAD. 
The Words and Music by Mr. and Mrs, ST. LEGER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Now Published, 


“SUNSHING,” 
MARSHALL HALL BELL’S NEW SONG. 


‘“‘SunsHing” was rapturously encored when sung at the composer’s concert by 
Miss Robertine Henderson, and is published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


SIGNOR FOLI’S NEW SONG, 
“OVER THE ROLLING SEA,” 


Composed by E. REYLOFF. 


INTRODUCED WITH GREAT SUCCESS AT THE SATURDAY EVENING 
CONCERTS, EXETER HALL. 


Price 3s, 
London: Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 


“PLEIN DE DOUTE.” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 
By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: Lansorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


‘‘GOD PROVIDETH FOR THE MORROW.” 
A SACRED SONG. 
Words by BISHOP HEBER. 
Music by Mrs. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

















Published This Day, 


“GO, GENTLE BREEZE” 
(‘*The Wind’s Whisper"), 
The Words by the Rev. H. W. PULLEN. 
The Music by EDMUND ROGERS. 
i Price 3s. 
London: Dexcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THREE PIANOFORTE PIECES BY A. GOLLMICK. 


“MERRY THOUGHTS,” 
“ ADELINE." TS.” Morceau de salon 


“ BELLE HUMEUR." . Pidce . i “f x = % E BY 
London: Donoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 





4s, 
3s. 
3s. 





Just Published, 


SYDNEY SMITHS 


METHOD 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE, 


Sixty-four Pages, full Music Size. Price 5s, 








“There are features in this work of uncommon merit, 
but we shall say enough if we recommend it unreservedly 
to all who seek a manual of instruction well arranged, 
intelligible, and effective.”—Musical World, April 23. 

“While every care has been taken to cull all that was 
useful from the old régime, much that is altogether modern 
and thoroughly practical is here to be met with for the 
first time. In particular, it seems to have been the 
author's purpose to lead the student by gentle degrees, 
and to ensure that one thing shall be properly acquired 
before another is attempted.”— The Queen, April 30. 

“The aim of the author seems to have been to supply 
as much information in as few words as possible, while 
aiding and directing the self-intelligence of the learner, 
and he certainly has succeeded admirably.” — £zaminer, 
April 30. 

“Phe author leads the pupil on by carefully graduated 
instructions; the exercises are also admirably progressive, 
and in the appendix a capital collection of suitable and 
attractive pieces is given, many of them entirely new, and 
all judiciously fingered for the instrument of which he 
is so skilful a master.’—Lady's Newspaper, May 7. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 
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CAMPANAS 
NEW OPERA, 


ESMERALDA, 


PERFORMED AT 


THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT CARDEN, 


WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS. 








All the favourite Songs, Duets, Trios, &c., 
sung by Mdlles. Patti, Scalchi, Signors Graziani 


and Naudin, are now published. 


ALSO, 


The Full Score - - - 
All the Favourite Airs, by F. Nava 
W. 8. Rockstro’s Gipsy Rondo- 
Bolero - - 
Brindisi . 

" . Grand Fantasia 
Kuhe’s Grand Fantasia -_—- 
Brinley Richards’ Bolero- -_ - 
Goodban’s Fantasia Phas mee 


Rimbault's Gems of “Esmeralda,” 
easily arranged - - ~-each 2 
No.1. The Bolero. | No. 3. The Quartet. 
» 2 The Brindisi. | ,, 4. The Grand Duet. 


” x” 


Es ” 


D. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
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DANCE MUSIC 
By DAN GODFREY is in the press, 





CHAPPELL & CO, 
50, New Bond Street, London. 








TITO MATTEPS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 


Grande Valse 

Seconde Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs) 

I Puritani (Grand Fantasia) 

Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon) 

Il tramonto del Sole 

Ii folletto (Galop de Concert) 

Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne) 

Addio del Passato (de Verdi) Transcription variée ... 
Una notte d’Estate ene 

Etude de Concert .......... a 





Dancing Leaves .........sceseecseseeees 
Mergellina (Barcarole) 

La Harpe (Romance)... 

Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne) . 

La Gaité (Scherzo) 

The Fairy’s Reverie 

La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique) ¢oee 
Oh dear, what can the matter be (‘I'ranscribed) 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano). Ist Set... ; 
9/8 Waltz 

Non é ver (Brilliantly Transcribed) . based 
Bloom is on the Rye (Brilliantly Transcribed) 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini) (Brilliantly Transcribed) 
Orphée aux Enfers (Divertissment) 

Vaillance (Fantasie Polka) 

Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignani) 

Une Perle (Morceau de Salon) 

Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Just published 

Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais). Just published 


eoooeceocoocoooocoooooooceoeceo: 


Be 


ooo’ 





VOCAL MUSIC. 


Never more (“ Non é tee with = and — 
WOMds: ois. 

Non é ver (Romanza), ‘Sang he Signer, Ciabatta e 
Caravoglia 

Non torno ety eee by he vied — e 
Caravoglia... 

Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. ‘Santley. 

Déh Parla (Romanza) 

Io la Perdei (Romanza) 

OTHELE |(ELOMIEIER) «2 00,0000s0scericaresenstvedecoseanegs sbaces 

Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta) 

Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Mdlle. Carlotta Patti 

La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas... 

Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno 

Il farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti .. ekagsee 

Un Rosajo (omanza) Sung by Signor Cotogni 

Niente per Forza (Canzonetta) 


eceoococoeocooo o o 
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